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Editorial Comment 


Arter THE U. S. Supreme Court Deciston—Wuat? 


Along with many others I had hoped 
that the decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the school cases would have 
been rendered by the time this com- 
ment was written. In fact, I delayed to 
the last moment before beginning this 
“comment,” hoping that it could be 
directed toward a discussion of the 
actual decision. Instead, therefore, I 
am taking this opportunity to make or 
rather reiterate and extend some obser- 
vations which have been briefly men- 
tioned in these columns before. 


It might be observed, first, that while 
the decision is being pondered by the 
Court, unfortunately there has devel- 
oped among the majority of people 
concerned an attitude of “wait and 
see.”” This attitude has been motivated 
to a great extent by the feeling that any 
attempt to do anything might be inter- 
preted as an attempt to influence the 
Court. And, if not to influence it, to 
anticipate its decision, which would be 
unwise. 


One can understand this point of 
view, even if he does not agree with it. 
It is quite possible, and in our opinion, 
it would be highly profitable if more 
groups were actively concerned even 
now. While it is not possible to know 


exactly what the decision will be, it is 
possible to anticipate possible alterna- 
tives and to suggest what steps should 
be taken next in any eventuality. As far 
as the writer knows, only a few groups 
have done or are doing this. 


What is more disturbing is the fact 
that there seems to be little planning on 
the part of influential groups, as to 
what steps should be taken immediately 
after the decision has been rendered. 
I have only heard of isolated sugges- 
tions here and there, without any clear 
or definite objectives stated. It may 
be that in the nature of the case this 
is all that can be expected. However, 
I think most people are agreed that the 
first six months after the decision is 
rendered will be the crucial period 
which will determine its implementation 
for years to come. 


Without attempting to suggest spe- 
cifically what should be done immedi- 
ately after the decision is rendered, 
several things are clear. First, if the 
forthcoming decision is like most of 
those rendered by the Court, there will 
certainly be a great need for someone 
to explain its meaning, both legal and 
educational. Second, unless definite 
steps have already been taken to do so, 
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it will be necessary to engage in a cam- 
paign of popular education on the state 
and local community levels, as well as 
on the national level. 


The few suggestions as to what vari- 
ous groups plan to do, or think ought 
to be done, have been rather tentative, 
if not actually indefinite. I understand 
that the NAACP is planning to have 
a meeting of representatives of its state 
chapters as soon as the decision is 
rendered. The Southern Regional 
Council is toying with the idea of set- 


ting up interracial committees in each 
of the segregated school states. The 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion plans to release its report some 
time in May; sooner, if the decision is 
rendered before that time. It would 
be very profitable if the leaders of 
these three national and regional or- 
ganizations, would get together and 


discuss what should be done cooper- 


atively. 


Cuas. H. Tuompson 
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Can Segregated Schools Be Abolished? 


Lestie H. Fisuex, Jr. 


Assistant Professor of History, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The dilemma of separate schools for 
Negroes has plagued the American peo- 
ple for over a century. Without ques- 
tion one of the most complex and com- 
pelling enigmas of our day, it has sur- 
vived periods of glaring publicity and 
gloomy oblivion. The fact that a gen- 
eral policy of race segregation is en- 
shrined in the laws of some states alone 
makes it an important issue, but the 
peculiar area of this jim crowism— 
education—gives it even more signifi- 
cance. 


The North cannot afford to point an 
accusing finger at the injustice of pre- 
sent Southern practice for its own 
skirts are not completely clean.  In- 
deed, the North has had its own segre- 
gated school problems for a longer time 
than the South: years before the Civil 
War, the legal “separate but equal” 
doctrine appeared in Massachusetts.’ 
During the 1860’s, Ohio,’ Indiana’ and 


‘Leonard W. Levy and Harlan B. Phil- 
lips, “The Roberts Case; Source of the 
‘Separate but Equal’ Doctrine.” American 
Historical Review, 56:510-518, 1951. 

*Ohio’s law establishing separate schools 
was passed in 1849 but not until 1853 did 
the first returns come in. The law was 
amended in 1864; and by 1865, even though 
fifty local boards of education refused to 
comply wtih the law, Negro education was 
firmly established. Secretary of State of 
Ohio, Annual Report on the Condition of 
Common Schools . . . 1850. (Columbus; 
1851), 25; ibid. (1853), 31-33; State Com- 
missioner of Common Schools, Twelfth An- 
nual Report . . . 1865. (Columbus: 1866), 
45, 46, 48-49. 

‘Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Indiana, Eighteenth Annual Report 


1869-1870. (Indianapolis, 1879), 161. 


Illinois‘ introduced separate schools. 
Large cities like New York, Philadel- 
phia, Indianapolis, and Newark sup- 
ported them for the remainder of the 
nineteenth century. To be sure, the 
North has watched segregated educa- 
tion flourish in its midst; it has seen 
proponents of separation grow in num- 
bers and noise to include Negroes, 
fighting for their own schools and their 
own teachers. On the other hand, the 
North has witnessed humanitarians, 
white and black, work to abolish racial 
distinctions; it has waited and watched 
for their victory, town by town, city by 
city, state by state. 

But this struggle for interracial 
schools was a long slow one. As late 
as 1900 a few metropolitan areas like 
Philadelphia and scattered rural dis- 
tricts in states bordering the South still 


‘Illinois’ 1870 Constitution was the first 
official decree which insisted upon the edu- 
cation of all children in the state, although 
some Negro children had attended public 
school earlier. Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Illinois, Brennial Report... 
1869-1870 (n. p., n. d.), 25-27. 

*The New York story unfolds in the 
Journal of the Board of Education. See 
especially (1894), 1073-1074, 1111, 1323- 
1324, 1352. For the fight from 1895 to 1900 
to abolish colored schools in the city and 
the state see John W. A. Shaw, ed., Reveille, 
A Pamphlet Showing the Negro Question 

. (Salem, Mass., n. d.), 16-20; William 
H. Johnson, The Autobiography of William 
H. Johnson, John T. Chapman, comp. (Al- 
bany, 1900), 78-79. For Philadelphia and 
Indianapolis, see U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Negro Education ... (Bulletin #38, 1916, 
Washington, D. C., 1917), II, 688, 677-678, 
683. For Newark, Marion T. Wright, The 
Education of Negroes in New Jersey 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contributions to Education, #815, New 
York, 1941), 155, n. 30. 
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maintained separate schools. More re- 
cently the gerrymandered district which 
creates all-Negro schools in a mixed 
school system as in New York City and 
Englewood, New Jersey has been em- 
ployed. In spite of this device, how- 
ever, the end of the colored school is 
in sight, and from these experiences, 
the North is emerging chastened and 
cautious, yet confident that the aboli- 
tion of school segregation is just and 
attainable. The pattern of accomplish- 
ing this goal has become clear; it could 
very well act as a guide for the South. 

Segregated education, wherever it 
exists, manifests a well-established be- 
havioral pattern, handed down from 
one generation to another, like sacred 
and secular customs. It is a tradition, 
and traditions are never easily broken. 
In small, isolated communities all over 
the North, from New York West to 
Illinois, townsfolk rebelled at legisla- 
tive decrees to educate the colored child 
with the white. In Skaneateles, New 
York, for example, colored children 
were isolated in a classroom, and whites 
went to sit among them as a punish- 
ment. The date? 1885.’ In Illinois, 
a county superintendent of schools in- 
veighed bitterly against educating Ne- 
groes with whites, yet his county 
(Cumberland in 1874) had no colored 
children of schoo) age" 

All communities, big or small, regard 
education as a local, personal matter, 
and indeed it is. Parents send schools 
the best they have to offer—their chil- 
dren. They trust responsible officials 
to bolster the dogmas of the home. In- 
terference from afar, or from an iras- 
cible radical minority close at hand, 


“Cleveland Gazette, O 3, 1885. 
"Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Bienntal Report (1873-1874), p. 280. 
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leads to bitter and divisive emotional- 
ism. When New Haven, Connecticut 
stepped into line with a state anti- 
segregation statute, it did so leisurely 
and reluctantly. As the school board 
finally closed the doors of its colored 
school, six years late in 1874, it re- 
called the prominence of the Negro as 
an issue in the recent war and muttered, 
sotto voce: “After the loss of a half a 
million lives, the law stepped in and 
virtually said that there are no longer 
any colored people in the state.”* An 
Albany, New York, board of education 
member was asked, “What would you 
do if they (Negro children) were 
placed in the same seat with your 
children; how would you like that?” 
His reply, that “it would make no 
difference,” created a _ sensation in 
1878." 

This vise-like grip of personal inter- 
est and tradition must be recognized 
in any understanding of contemporary 
segregation problems in education, But 
even traditions and personal feelings 
change from year to year, from genera- 
tion to generation. This has been true 
of the North, particularly in regard to 
the separate school question, Since 
World War II, Indianapolis has dis- 
carded her colored elementary schools. 
It has been true also of the South 
where opportunities in higher educa- 
tion, impossible twenty years ago, have 
recently opened up. In every case, 
however, where the twin hold of tradi- 
tion and personal interest has main- 
tained segregation, the change that 


came about welled up from the com- 


“Board of Education of New Haven, An- 
nual Report .. . 1874 (New Haven, Conn., 
1874), 8. 

*Albany Morning Express, Mr 19, 1873, 
quoted in Johnson, Autobiography, p. 186. 
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munity itself. The impulse, the impe- 
tus, the low rumblings, the half-spoken 
discontent, even the noisy agitation 
came first from the town or city. 
To be successful, change from separa- 
tion to integration in education must 
begin with a local desire to change. In 
the North, this has been true almost 
without exception. When Dubuque, 
Iowa, tried to mix its schools in 1870, 
a resentful public sentiment success- 
fully blocked the move for seven years; 
by that time the townspeople had 
grown accustomed to the idea.” In 
Brooklyn, where the citizens success- 
fully thrashed out their differences 
without outside interference in the 
1890's, the leader of the segregation 
forces admitted that he personally had 
“required two years to overcome the 
prejudice against bringing the children 
together.””™ 

One of the impelling reasons for 
abolishing colored schools was their ob- 
vious inferiority. Time and again com- 
plaints rang out against the facilities, 
location, or teaching qualities of the 
separate school. In central Pennsyl- 
vania in the mid-seventies, a colored 
preacher charged that these schools 
acted as mere training centers for 
young teachers.” The good ones moved 
up when they had gained some ex- 
perience; the poor ones remained or 
left the profession. In Newark, New 
Jersey, in the next decade, the school 
was placed behind old buildings, as if 
to hide its rickety exterior and _ ill- 
equipped interior.” The New York 


“Board of Education of Dubuque, Annual 
Report Together with the Rules and Regu- 
lations and a Historical Sketch. Dubuque, 
Ta, 1878, pp. 74-75, 83. 

Cleveland Gazette, Ji 8, 1893. 

Letter to the editor, Christian Recorder, 
S 14, 1876. 

"New York Freeman, Jl 3, 1886. 
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City Board of Education about ten 
years later was forced to rent an ad- 
mittedly inadequate and unadaptable 
building to house one of its colored 
schools.“ This story was repeated in 
area after area. The separate but equal 
facilities specified by law were rarely 
provided and the whole community suf- 


fered the consequences. 


This now-popular doctrine of ‘‘separ- 
ate but equal’ was born in the North 
before the Civil War; by 1900, it was 
practically dead. It was usually em- 
bedded in a permissive statute which 
left to the local community the task of 
deciding whether to support mixed or 
separate systems. New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, 
and Illinois made up the roster of 
states which used this device, a valu- 
able one in its day for two reasons. 
First, it recognized the personal at- 
tachment of citizens for education and, 
second, it provided for integration when 
a community was ready. From the 
standpoint of morale, respect for law, 
and appreciation of the representative 
process, legislative enactments must 
speak for a felt, if unexpressed, need. 
Laws, the truism runs, cannot of their 
own force mold opinion, as the Volstead 
Act now silently testifies. The permis- 
sive law granted indignant citizens 
room to pronounce their righteous 
wrath, to organize outspoken groups, 
to apply pressure to sensitive political 
nerves, and to achieve success—all 
within local and legal limits. Towns 
like Pittston, Pennsylvania; South 
Bend, Indiana; and Columbus, Ohio 
" Slanal of the Board of Education 


(1890), 819-820, (1892), 831-833, 861, 
(1893), 1089-1091, 1115. 
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yielded to this type of agitation under 
this type of statute.” 

Ohio proved a great testing ground 
for the thesis that a government decree 
must roughly coincide with local 
opinion. Her law of 1887, succeeding 
the permissive statute, required mixed 
schools all over the state, and the vari- 
ous parts of the state reacted according 
to their degree of psychological pre- 
paredness. The Western Reserve sec- 
tion did not need the law; some areas 
in Southern Ohio greated it with deri- 
sion, contempt and disobedience. For 
some communities, however, the law 
was properly timed. Public opinion 
in Dayton, Wooster, Marion, Findlay, 
and elsewhere welcomed this legal sup- 
port, which crowned years of local de- 
bate.” At the opportune moment for 
these towns, the law stepped into an 
existing tug-of-war and ended it with 
a decisive pull. To be successful, legal 
measures must crystalize the attitude 
of the iocal community. 

Even in towns which are “ready” for 
integration, opposition develops. All 
too frequently this initial, emotionally- 
motivated reaction is judged as the final 
word, and despair descends on the de- 
fenders of mixed schools. The first 
impulse to oppose is singularly ap- 
parent in interracial situations because 
the methods of opposition are so drama- 
tic. In the North, time and again a 
mild anarchy greeted a community’s 
move for integration. Students with- 
drew, teachers resigned, and parents 
protested. This reaction is normal and 


"New York Freeman, Je 18, 1887; Cleve- 
land Gasette, My 1, 1886; U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Report . . . 1882-1883 
(Washington, D. C.: 1883), 202. 

®For the Ohio school fight, see Public 
Opinion, III (1887), 527-528 and the pages 
of Cleveland Gazette, 1884-1887. For the 
towns mentioned, see ibtd., O 1, 1887. 


usually transitory; to many whites the 
thought of Negroes in the same class- 
room with their children suggested in- 
terracial promiscuity, black rule, or the 
destruction of public education. When 
they discovered how groundless were 
their fears, how impulsive their actions, 
they yielded slowly, grumbling, even 
sulkily—but they yielded. The AI- 
bany incident, where a school official’s 
declaration for mixed schools produced 
a sensation, was followed only two 
years later by the reassurance from the 
board of education that the initial “re- 
luctance seems to have disappeared as 
the result of familiarity and custom.”” 
Patient, calm and firm action on the 
part of local authorities can eliminate 
most of these loud protests more 
quickly than most people realize; for 
the underlying causes of the discontent, 
time alone is the emollient. The first 
outbreak, the melodramatic action, the 
loud boos and hisses, even the violence, 
should never doom the experiment to 
failure. If the community is ready, 
if a number of influential citizens are 
willing to take the risk, the integrated 
system will overcome its critics and 
build an enduring monument for its 
friends. 

For over a century sincere soldiers 
in the “separation” army have aimed 
two arguments at the “integrationists.” 
Negroes, they say, prefer their own 
schools; they like to be by themselves. 
They have their own churches, their 
own organizations, their own society. 
Today, a sympathetic Southerner can 
ask a colored person if this is true and 
receive an emphatically affirmative re- 
ply. Without attempting to exploit 
the paternalistic relationship which 


™U. S. Commissioner of Education, Re- 
port (1875), p. 294. 
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exists between white and black in the 
South, without investigating the con- 
ditioned response which novelists, play- 
wrights, sociologists, and psychologists 
have so thoroughly explained, the his- 
torian can throw additional light on 
this so-called preference. White 
churches, white organizations and white 
society long ago threw the Negro out 
and never since made any real attempt 
to invite him back. (The only exceptions 
to this rule are political parties, which 
have everything to gain by inviting 
colored people to join them, and some 
modern scholarly associations whose 
origins are recent and whose Negro 
membership cannot be high under 
existing educational customs.) No hu- 
man being is comfortable with people 
who do not want him. 

Narrowing this charge still further, 
the separationists point out that Ne- 
groes have specifically requested and 
fought for separate schools. This phe- 
nomenon occurred frequently in the 
North; Negroes squabbled among them- 
selves over the question. Those colored 
groups who supported their own insti- 
tutions fell into two groups. Either 
they belonged to the school system and 
had no future in a mixed one, or as 
parents they feared the hostile recep- 
tion their children would get in the 
white school. In Ohio, Peter Clark 
battled strenuously and_ influentially 
against the mixed school law of 1887. 
Why? He was principal of Cincin- 
nati’s colored high school and would 
lose a good job and considerable pres- 
tige if the school closed.” Negroes in 
New York City successfully fought the 
abolition of colored schools right up to 


*He was most active against similar pro- 
posals in 1884 and 1885. Cleveland Gazette, 
F 16, Ap 12, 1884, F 14, 1885, O 1, 1887. 


the state legislature because the board 
of education told them that the Negro 
teachers would not be hired in the new 
set-up.” They, and men and women 
like them all over the North, realized 
that not only would colored teachers 
and administrators lose their positions, 
but that the loss would act as a damper 
on the young of the race—another 
channel to success and prestige cut off. 
Integration and its consequent firing 
threatened the leaders of the Negro 
community, the elite, the educated, the 
refined. The real question is not why 
did Negroes object to separate schools 
but why did so many colored people 
courageously support local and state- 
wide moves to open white schools to 
all. 

The other group of Negroes who 
stand up for separation also deserve 
praise. Colored parents, like white 
ones, want the best for their children. 
They would shield them from hostility 
and prejudice as long as_ possible. 
They would suffer the inadequate teach- 
ing, poor facilities, and unhealthy en- 
vironment of separation to protect their 
youngsters from the shocks of a white 
world. These parents rally round 
those leaders who speak out for their 
own schools. They did it in Newark, 
New Jersey, in New York City, in 
parts of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois ;” 
they have done and will continue to 
do it in the South. 


What both of these colored groups 
have discovered in the North is that 


“Journal of the Board of Education 
(1883). 370-371, (1884), 287-288; New 
York Globe, Ap 5, 19, 26, My 10, 1884. 

For New York City see above, n. 19. 
For Newark, see New York Age, F 1, 
1890; for the states see Cleveland Gazette, 
F 2, Mr 23, 1889; Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Illinois Biennial Report 
(1869-1870), 27-28. 
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the consequences of integration are not 
as great as their imaginations had 
pictured. Colored men and women are 
teaching in white schools and colleges, 
and have been doing so for over fifty 
years." Their numbers are not legion, 
but are increasing. They have gen- 
erally gained the respect and admira- 
tion of the whole community and their 
position and influence within the Ne- 
gro group has been bolstered. More- 
over, colored children have mingled 
with whites in the North with no more 
trouble than any mixed group of chil- 
dren produces. Again, in perspective, 
integration has mitigated the fears, al- 
layed the worries, and created more 
harmony among whites and blacks. 
The second major argument which 
the separationists use deals with num- 
bers. Where there are large numbers 
of Negroes, they say, there must be 
segregation. It can be demonstrated 
that the number of Negroes in a com- 
munity often bears little relation to 
the degree of prejudice. Buffalo had 
under one hundred colored children 
when it tried to do away with the col- 
ored school, yet the process took eight 
years.. Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, 


“In the late nineteenth century, colored 
teachers in white schools were scattered 
all over the North. For Cambridge and 
Boston, Mass., see New York Freeman, 
Ja 16, 1886, New York Age, D 28, 1889; 
for Detroit, Mich., see New York Globe, 
Ja 13, 1883, Cleveland Gazette, S 5, 1891; 
for Cleveland, Ohio, St. Paul, Minn., 
Chicago, Ill., and other cities see sbid., 
Je 21. 1884, S 5, 1891, Afro-American Ad- 
vocate, My 12, 1894. College teachers 
were harder to find in the nineteenth cen- 
tury; perhaps the closest approach was 
made by W. E. B. DuBois, when as a 
research fellow at the University of Penn- 
sylvania he produced his Philadelphia Ne- 
gro (Philadelphia, 1899). 

=U. S. Commissioner of Education, Re- 
port (1872), 60, 238-239, (1873), 280; 
Buffalo Superintendent of Education, Re- 
port... 1880 (Buffalo, 1881) 81-82. 


established a separate high school, al- 
though Negroes were only ten per cent 
of her population.” These examples 
could be extended, but it is more use- 
ful to note that, while the number of 
Negroes does not have to control the 
situation, it can complicate the picture. 


In this case the North provides no 
clear light on the problem, since the 
proportion of Negroes to whites was 
quite small when the section struggled 
with its educational dilemma. How- 
ever, Northern cities like New York 
found that their school systems were 
not disturbed, racially, by a great in- 
flux of colored people after the two 
world wars. In many cases, school 
districts encompassed the residential 
areas where Negroes congregated. 
While this did not mean a return to 
segregation, it certainly approached the 
separate school. However, certain 
mitigating influences worked to relieve 
the stigma. Colored youngsters usually 
received training equal to that of 
whites. A school in the regular system 
today, regardless of the make-up of 
the student body, is expected to meet 
the established standards of that sys- 
tem. In this way, even where Negroes 
now predominate because of colored 
neighborhoods, schools are maintained 
in strict accordance with the over-all 
regulations. Moreover, when a colored 
family moves out of a black belt, as 
many are trying to do, their children 
are accepted in the new school with 
little loss of work. The stumbling 
block here is residential discrimination; 
the abolition of the colored school has 
affirmed the rejection of the double 
education standard. The gradual 
breakdown of Negro communities will 


*Cleveland Gazette, Ap 7, 1888. 
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allow children to take fuller advantage 
of a mixed system. 

What then, has the North taught 
the nation about race prejudice and 
schools? First of all, that the task of 
integrating education is a slow one; it 
can stretch years into decades, decades 
into centuries. The North has demon- 
strated that the time must be spent 
usefully: laws must permit integration ; 
community leaders must push for it; 
Negroes must speak out in its favor. 
The reward is well worth the effort; 
the effort can overcome even the most 
obstinate barriers. 

Second, that separate education is 
rarely equal. The North realized this 
quickly, although its action lagged be- 
hind the realization: The South is 
opening its eyes to the fallacy of the 
formula which glosses over the real 
facts. Facilities are usually poorer for 
colored children, teachers have less op- 
portunity to develop their best talents, 
and the whole atmosphere of segrega- 
tion depresses ambition and morale, 
undermines the very lessons which the 
young scholars read from their history, 
geography, and literature texts. More- 
over, the cost is prohibitive, as the 
North discovered to its dismay. Almost 
ninety years ago, an Illinois official 
pronounced a simple but effective equa- 
tion. “Prejudice and cost,” he as- 
serted, “will be the two antagonistic 
forces involved in most instances (of 
segregated schools), and sooner or 
later the latter will be likely to pre- 
vail.”™ The South, like its sister sec- 
tion fifty years ago, has reached the 
point where these reasons have become 
compelling ones, where local opinion 


“Newton Bateman, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Btennial Report (1869- 
1870), pp. 28-29. 
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can begin to crystallize in favor of 
mixed education. 


Third, that integration is possible 
and can be successful, even with large 
numbers of Negroes. Negro and white 
children can sit together, can learn to- 
gether, can play together to their mu- 
tual advantage. There will be hostile 
reactions, but if town and city leaders 
have been sincere and hardworking, 
if the town is thus ready, integration 
will stay. 


Fourth, that interracial education 
will not put out the fires of prejudice. 
It is one line of attack and a fruitful 
one; it is not the be-all and end-all. 
It puts meaning into our fine American 
traditions, the “American Creed’ Gun- 
nar Myrdal called them. It extends 
the legal protection that minority 
groups need in a government by major- 
ity. It does all of these things, but it 
is not the panacea to end race: bias. 
The North has shown that legal equal- 
ity can never insure equal acceptance. 
Prejudice is at base an individual, a 
personal reaction, a feeling which can 
rarely be explained, an attitude which 
identifies all individuals in a group by 
the same invidious and deprecating 
standards. Community prejudice is 
frequently the sum total of individual 
emotions, galvanized by issues or 
events. Interracial education will help 
many children overcome the handicap 
of race prejudice, but it cannot insure 
its complete destruction. We need 
more study, more research, more ex- 
perimentation, and, most of all, more 
individual soul-searching before this 
cancer can be eradicated. In all of 
this, the South must march side by side 
with the nation or else the malignant 
growth will flourish. 
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The Supreme Court is now consider- 
ing five cases of school segregation. 
Its decision in these historic cases will 
undoubtedly steer a middle course be- 
tween the outspoken proponents of im- 
mediate integragtion and the equally 
vociferous defenders of race separation. 
Its ruling can establish a “permissive 
law” decree which would be of inestim- 
able value to Southern citizens, black 
and white. 
groups will be satisfied if this occurs, 
but millions of thoughtful people will 
realize that the decision was historic 


Neither of the extremist 
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because it represented the first falter- 
ing legal steps to a Southern solution 
of the problem; they will recognize the 
fact that the path had been trod, and 
successfully, before. If the decision 


follows either of the extremist views, 


it will fall by the wayside as an opinion 
to be ignored, a precedent to be broken, 
an error to be rectified. Coeducation 
of the races is too close at hand to be 
obstructed by out-of-step measures, 
state or national. This, finally, is the 
lesson taught by the experience of the 
North. 
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Factors Involved In Student Elimination 
From High School* 


Partetr L. Moore 


Principal, Carver Junior College, Rockville, Maryland 


Although the growth and develop- 
ments in secondary education during 
the last six decades have been unprece- 
dented, the rate of elimination between 
high school entrance and graduation 
has persisted as a problem of grave 
concern to educators and citizen groups 
in practically every section of our 
country. 

A state-wide curriculum study in 
1941-1942, based upon the biennial re- 
ports of the United States Office of 
Education, revealed that the drop-out 
problem was even more acute in the 
Negro schools of Maryland than in the 
average situation throughout the na- 
tion. The findings in the State Cur- 
riculum Study prompted the writer to 
investigate the factors which determine 
early withdrawal. 

Purpose aNnp Scope oF Stupy 

The purpose of this study was to 
ascertain the reasons for withdrawal 
from the Negro public secondary 
schools of Maryland, to analyze the 
reasons in terms of variations due to 
age, sex, geographic location, and oc- 
cupational character of the community; 
and to compare typical conditions sur- 
rounding withdrawals with those in- 


herent in situations of survival. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


The data used in this study were 


obtained from four sources, namely, 


*A summary of a study made in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Ed.D. degree, Teachers College, Temple 
University, 1952. 


school records, annual reports of the 
Maryland State Department of Edu- 
cation, the personal testimony of drop- 
outs and observations and appraisal of 
the home surroundings of each drop- 
out made by the writer at the time of 
the home visit to interview the drop- 
out. 

The sampling included ten represen- 
tative Negro high schools of various 
sizes and types, one large city school 
in Baltimore with an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 2,600 pupils and one 
school in each of nine countries in dif- 
ferent sections of the state—the East- 
ern Shore, Western Maryland, South- 
ern Maryland, Central Maryland and 
two areas located on the northern 
border. 

The county schools included in the 
study varied in size of enrollment from 
150 to 1,000 pupils. The selected 
schools served communities in which 
the dominant occupations were agricul- 
ture, fishing, manufacturing, personal 
service and public service (government 
employment). 

There were 433 drop-outs chosen for 
study, 101 of whom were selected at 
random from the large Baltimore school 
and the remaining 322 comprised all 
of the dropouts from the nine county 
schools who were reported by their 
principals as having withdrawn during 
the school terms of 1946-1947 and 
1947-1948, The sample also included 
ten graduates selected at random from 
the class of 1947 and ten from the 
class of 1948 from each of the nine 
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county schools. If a school had fewer 
than ten pupils to graduate either year, 
all of the graduates of that school were 


included. 


Although 433 drop-outs were selected 
for study, only 320 of them could be 
located for interview and only the data 
obtained from the drop-outs inter- 
viewed were considered in the analyses. 

From the cumulative record cards on 
file in the principals’ office the follow- 
ing types of data were obtained: name 
and address of the drop-out and his 
parents or guardians; pupil’s atten- 
dance record and quality of elementary 
school work; scholastic achievement in 
school; I. Q., age at the time of with- 
drawal; participation in school activi- 
ties; occupational interests, teachers’ 
appraisal of certain personality traits 
including personal appearance, reaction 
to obstacles, and peer-group roles; dis- 
tance walked or transported to school; 
condition of health; data concerning 
the home and family atmosphere, in- 
cluding marital status and occupation 
of parents, number of siblings, home 
ownership and facilities for study. 
These data were transcribed from 
school records on special forms pre- 
pared for that purpose. 


Interviews, informal conversations 
with members of the drop-outs’ im- 
mediate family and observations of the 
physical and social atmosphere of the 
homes made during the visits disclosed 
an abundance of information which 
would perhaps otherwise never have 
been revealed. These data were used 
to supplement the data obtained from 
school records. The data derived from 
home visits also provided a basis for 
a quick rough appraisal of the socio- 
economic status and “affectional and 


cultural” climate of the family of each 
drop-out. 

In cases where differences were ob- 
served between the reasons for with- 
drawal found on school records and 
those related by the drop-outs, the sup- 
plemental data obtained from observa- 
tions and conversations during home 
visits were used to establish a broader 
base for a more accurate interpretation 
of the influence of the several factors 
on elimination. 

Because of the numerous discrepan- 
cies between the reasons for withdrawal 
found on school records and those ob- 
tained from the testimony of the drop- 
outs, each case was analyzed individ- 
ually in terms of all the data obtained 
from the various sources and the rea- 
sons for withdrawal were classified in 
the following categories depending 
upon the classification of the majority 
of factors involved: (1) home environ- 
ment, (2) parenthood, (3) pupil matur- 
ity, (4) curriculum, (5) mass _pres- 
sures and (6) personal health. These 
categories of factors determining elimi- 
nation were then analyzed in terms of 
variations due to age, sex, geographic 
location and principal occupations of 
the locality in which the drop-outs re- 
sided. Likewise, an analysis was made 
of the data obtained from the records 
of the graduates classified in the same 
six categories for comparative purposes. 


Finpinas 
Why Students Withdrew From School 


The reasons for early withdrawal 
from school may be conveniently clas- 
sified according to the source of the 
information. 

When the reasons for withdrawal 
were determined on the basis of data 
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obtained from schoo] records, the prin- 
cipal reasons for withdrawal in order 
of frequency were: (1) over compulsory 
attendance age (over 16 years of age), 
(2) fourteen years of age, in high 
school, indifferent or unable to do high 
school work, and (3) physical incapa- 
city. School records indicated that ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of all the 
withdrawals were attributable to the 
above mentioned factors, while 20 per 
cent of the records failed to show any 
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reason for withdrawal and another 20 
per cent of the drop-outs were distri- 
buted among nine other reasons for 
early withdrawal. 

The testimony of the drop-outs as to 
the reasons for withdrawal disclosed 
thirty-eight different reasons with a 
frequency range of 1-67. Table I will 
show the specific statement of each of 
the reasons given by 1.0 per cent or 
more of the cases with the number 
and per cent giving each. 


TABLE I 


PrincipaAL Reasons For Leavinc SCHOOL 


As Ostainep From INTERVIEWS WITH Drop-OutTs 





Reason for Leaving School 








Pregnancy 

To work to help support self or family 
A number of factors operated 

Got tired of school 

Lack of interest in school 


Economic reasons other than employment 


Personal illness 

Dislike for school 

Dislike for teachers 

Illness in immediate family 

Family disturbances or home problems 
Marriage 

No particular reason 

Unable to do work of class—failed 
Too mature for pupils in the class 


Dissatisfied with school offerings or procedures 


Transportation difficulties 
Inability to get along with teachers 
Discouraged by adverse circumstances 


To care for the home or small children 


All other reasons 





Total 





Total 
Number Per Cent 
67 20.9 
53 16.6 
19 5.9 
18 5.6 
16 5.0 
13 41 
12 3.8 
10 3.1 
9 28 
8 2.5 
7 22 
7 2.2 
7 22 
7 2.2 

6 1.9 
5 1.6 
5 16 
4 1.2 
4 12 
4 12 
39 12.2 
320 100.0 
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A marked disagreement was noted 
between the reasons for withdrawal on 
school records and those obtained from 
the testimony of the drop-outs inter- 
viewed. 

Interviews with drop-outs disclosed 
that pregnancy and employment were 
the principal reasons for elimination. 
These two factors accounted for 37.8 
per cent of all withdrawals. Pregnancy 
alone was responsible for 20.9 per cent 
of the drop-outs interviewed and “em- 


ployment” accounted for 16.9 per cent. 


Moreover, 38.6 per cent of all the 
girls who were interviewed testified 


that pregnancy was actually the reason 
for their early withdrawal from school, 
Pregnancy was a conspicuous factor in 
elimination both in the county schools 
and in Baltimore City. It stood out 
prominently as a factor in elimination 
in each geographic and occupational 
area and for all age groups between 
fourteen and eighteen years inclusive. 

Employment ranked second in fre- 
quency among the reasons for with- 
drawal throughout the state according 
to testimonies of drop-outs. It ranked 
highest in frequency in agricultural, 
personal service and industrial areas 
and lowest in fishing areas. 

“Being tired of school” and “lack 
of interest in school’ both were given 
by 5.0 per cent of the drop-outs inter- 


« 


viewed while “‘economic reasons other 
than employment” was mentioned by 
4.0 per cent of the cases; “dislike for 
school” and “personal illness” were 
each mentioned by 3.0 per cent. The 
remaining 40 per cent of the early 
school leavers were distributed among 
thirty different reasons each of which 
accounted for less than 3.0 per cent 
of all the 


cases interviewed. 
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The 
withdrawal comprised those derived 


from a critical analysis of the reasons 


third category of reasons for 


obtained from school records, those dis- 
closed by the testimony of drop-outs 
during the interviews and those de- 
duced from an analysis of all data includ- 
ing those derived from observations of 
home surroundings and conversations 
with members of the drop-outs’ family. 

Factors related to home surroundings 
comprised the most prominent group 
of reasons for elimination based upon 
composite data obtained from all 
sources, followed in order by parent- 
hood, pupil maturity, curriculum fae- 
tors, mass pressures and personal ill- 
ness. 

Home Environment 

Socio-economic status of the family, 
location of the home in relation to the 
school, lack of prestige of a high school 
and limited 


facilities for home study were promi- 
nent factors in the home environment 


education in the family 


which contributed to elimination. 

Two drop-outs in three came from 
homes of low economic status. A num- 
ber of drop-outs actually stated that 
their decision to withdraw from school 
was influenced by the economic status 
of their families. 

Observed ethical-social patterns of 
conduct in many homes of drop-outs 
showed evidence of a sharp contrast 
with the social standards of the local 
high school. Notably among the sub- 
standard patterns of social behavior 
observed in many homes were drunken- 
ness, gambling, profanity and vulgarity. 

The homes of more than 50 per cent 
of the drop-outs in the counties were 
so located in relation to the school that 


it was necessary to travel eleven miles 
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or farther one way from the homes 
to the school. Aside from the distance 
between the home and the school, the 
homes of the drop-outs were generally 


located in isolated areas on unimproved 


roads. 


The lack of prestige of a high school 
education in the homes of drop-outs was 
indicated by the fact that only 4.7 per 
cent of the fathers and 6.1 per cent of 
the mothers of drop-outs were high 
school graduates. In contrast, 13.2 per 
cent of the fathers and 21.0 per cent 
of the mothers of the graduates had 
finished high school. 


Data obtained from school records 
disclosed a definite tendency on the 
part of the families of drop-outs to 
neglect providing most of the basic 
facilities for home study. Three drop- 
outs in four reported no reference 
books at home, while two graduates in 
three had this facility provided; 44.9 
per cent of the drop-outs reported a 
quiet room for studying in contrast to 
73.2 per cent of the graduates who re- 
ported a quiet room; one-half of the 
drop-outs had one or more magazines 
provided at home, while four-fifths of 
the reported magazines; 
newspapers were reported in nine- 
tenths of the graduates’ homes and in 
only seven-tenths of the drop-outs’ 
homes. 


graduates 


Parenthood. Elimination due to 


parenthood not only embraced 38.9 per 
cent of all of the girls interviewed, but 
included a small percentage of boys 
whose withdrawal was admittedly due 


to acknowledged paternity. 


Although varied 


types of adjustment programs were 


Mental Maturity. 


provided in every school included in 
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the study, low scholastic aptitude was 


obviously a definite determiner of 


elimination. 

Of the 134 drop-outs for whom 
I. Q.’s were recorded on the school 
record, only 3.7 per cent showed an 
I. Q. of 100 or above, while 49.1 per 
cent of the graduates’ I.Q.’s exceeded 
100. Moreover, the median I. Q. of 
the graduates was 20.3 points above 
the median for the drop-outs. 


Curriculum. Although seven of the 
ten schools included in the study offered 
only one general curriculum, a wide 
variety of subjects, activities and ex- 
periences was provided. Not with- 
standing the breadth of curriculum of- 
ferings of the several schools, there 
was evidence of inadequacy of the cur- 
ricula. There were 23.1 per cent of 
the drop-outs who expressed some dis- 
satisfaction with the offerings or con- 
ditions in their school and 30.0 per 
cent of them had failed in one or more 
subjects during the last two years 


prior to their withdrawal. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


From the data compiled and analyzed 
in this study, the following tentative 
conclusions can safely be drawn: (1) 
no single source of data is sufficiently 
reliable to be used exclusively in deter- 
mining the factors that influence elimi- 
nation from school: (2) according to 
reports of the findings in previous 
drop-out studies, pregnancy as a per- 
sistent and potent determiner of elimi- 
nation is unique to the Negro secondary 
schools of Maryland; (3) employment 
ranks high in frequency among the 
reasons for early withdrawal from 
school in certain geographic and oc- 
notably in areas 


cupational areas, 
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which are predominantly agricultural, 
personal service and industrial; (4) the 
most prevalent reasons for elimination 
in the Negro schools of Maryland are 
of such a nature that the schools can 
contribute only indirectly to their re- 
moval; (5) although there is evidence 
of a definite relationship between cer- 
tain factors within the school and elimi- 
nation, the drop-outs in Maryland show 
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less awareness of the impact of these 
factors on their decision to withdraw 
from school than the drop-outs reported. 
in previous studies; (6) the high rate 
of elimination due to pregnancy should 
dictate an imperative need for the im- 
mediate mobilization of every available 
resource in every school community to 
insure increased protection to the future 
womanhood of the race. 





A Study of the Prediction of Academic 
Achievement in Publicly-Supported 
Colleges for Negroes 


Josepu A. PirtTMaNn 
Professor of Education, North Carolina College at Durham 


INTRODUCTION 


In recent years, research workers 
who use educational tests have turned 
increasingly to statisticians for help in 
selecting tests for a given purpose, in 
planning investigations, and in drawing 
conclusions from observations. While 
too many reports which use statistics 
merely as “window dressing” are still 
being written, the fact that assistance 
from statisticians is being sought more 
and more is convincing evidence that 
statistics has something significant to 
contribute. 


Whenever interest in making in- 
ferences of a certain type from data 
of a certain type is fairly widespread, 
it is rather common practice for an 
interested person to make available 
through publication a suitable statis- 
tical procedure for the purpose. In 
this report, the writer hopes to focus 
attention on certain inferences that can 
be made from the scores made on en- 
trance examinations by students in the 
publicly-supported colleges for Ne- 
groes, and to illustrate a statistical 
analysis which will provide the con- 
stants needed for making the inferences 
in question. 


THE ProspieM 


In the subsequent sections of this 
paper, three objectives will be under- 
taken, They are: (1) to describe and 
illustrate a procedure of estimating for 


a given composite score on entrance 
examinations, the probability of mem- 
bership in each of three categories 
(puss with honor, pass, and fail); (2) 
to describe and illustrate a procedure 
of estimating the critical score on en- 
trance examination necessary to assure, 
at a given level of probability, mem- 
bership in a given category; and (3) 
to propose a procedure for extracting 
from entrance examination scores cer- 
tain information needed for the edu- 
cational guidance of students. All 
illustrations will be based on actual, 
rather than hypothetical, data. 

The problem of prognosticating the 
academic achievement of students is 
inextricably connected with many im- 
portant decisions concerning students 
which administrators and teachers can- 
not avoid making, however limited and 
unreliable the evidence at hand may be. 
Decisions must be made concerning 
which students should be encouraged 
to matriculate, which students should 
be required to take non-credit courses, 
which students are safe risks as majors 
in a specified field, and so on. All 
such decisions rest squarely on the 
estimates one makes of the future 
achievement of the students in question, 
and the estimates themselves can be 
no more trustworthy than the evidence 
upon which they rest. It seems, there- 
fore, that the most suitable general 
statement of the importance of this 
study is: The study provides a scientific 
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basis for making many decisions which 


college people must make regardless of 


the evidence available. 


Having made this general statement 
concerning the importance of this 
study, we may turn our attention to 
certain particular situations in which 
trustworthy evidence and procedures 
are greatly needed. First, there is a 
need for replacing the somewhat arbi- 
trary way of determining the passing 
score with a defensible statistical pro- 
cedure. In their effort to make opti- 
mum use of standardized measuring 
instruments, colleges for Negroes find 
themselves in a predicament resulting 
from the fact that the performance of 
their clientele differs so markedly from 
the standardization groups that the 
scales provided by the test authors are 
of limited usefulness. As a matter of 
fact, if certain colleges for Negroes fol- 
lowed to the letter the scales recom- 
mended by test authors, the proportion 
of students passing would be less than 


one tenth. 


Of course, no intelligent official in a 
college for Negroes would attempt to 
follow to the letter the scales recom- 
He would 


realize that Negro colleges must take 


mended by test authors. 


account of the cultural isolation and 
general limitations of Negro youth. The 
criticism being made here is not of what 
is being attempted, however, but of 
how these passing scores are deter- 
mined. The goal involved is a worthy 
one, but the means are highly question- 
able. 


The reader may get some idea of the 


‘quantities being used as passing scores 


from the following summary by 
Walker :* 

The passing score on tests varied 
in many instances with the individ- 
ual institution. Some of the re- 
sponses intended to identify the pas- 


sing score are the following: “One 


standard deviation below mean;” “an 

average of C;” “satisfactory;” “the 

60th percentile ;” “sixty-five per cent 
of total score;” “excess of ten mis- 
takes constitutes failure.” 

All of the quantities mentioned in 
the quotation above suffer from several 
weaknesses. First, they are not con- 
nected in any obvious way to the prob- 
ability of success of students. Second, 
at least two of the quantities are so 
determined that a certain proportion of 
the students are assigned automatically 
to the failing group before the tests are 
administered, e.g., “one standard devia- 
tion below the mean” and “the 60th 
percentile.” Thirdly, concerning the 
quantity “excess of ten mistakes,” it 
is well known that one set of ten 
mistakes will hardly equal another set 
of ten mistakes. Thus this particular 
passing score is not the same for all 
testees. Obviously, many other weak- 
nesses could be discussed. 

Second, adverse criticisms of the cali- 
ber of work being done in the publicly- 
supported colleges for Negroes are be- 
coming more common than ever and 
plans for improving the qualitative as- 
pects of their work are being considered 
by many faculties. We hear and read 
much of “thin” offerings, of “skimpy” 
staff, of limited laboratory and library 
facilities, of excessive teaching loads, 
and so on. We realize, of course, that 
to make progress in the direction of 


1George H. Walker, “The English Pro- 
ficiency Test in Fifteen Negro Colleges.” 
Journal of Negro Education, 22: 84-87, 
Winter, 1953. 
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raising the standards of excellence of 
the work of a college requires ordered 
activities over a prolonged period of 
Raising standards is a matter of 


time. 
progressively completing a process. 


One type of ordered activity which 
is of crucial importance in this connec- 
tion is that of assembling, analyzing, 
and presenting information concerning 
the students enrolled. This information 
is needed by the faculties as a factual 
basis for their thinking, and for the 
planning of ways and means which 
seems most likely to give fruitful re- 
The 


matter of 


In fact, it is indispensible. 
with the 
systematically collecting pertinent data, 


sults. 
concern here is 
and with the utilization of statistical 
procedure which will abstract from 
these data the kinds of facts needed by 
faculties to plan scientifically for rais- 
ing the standards of excellence of work 
being done. 

The literature abounds with discus- 
sions of the weaknesses, inadequacies, 
and unsoundness of the ways objective 
data concerning Negro students are 
usually assembled and analyzed. Un- 
fortunately, the attention of many com- 
mentators seems to be so tightly riveted 
to what is “wrong” that their discus- 
sions obscure somewhat the all impor- 
tant matter of determining what is 
“right.”” What is needed is a procedure 
which does not suffer from the weak- 
nesses and inadequacies mentioned in 
the literature. 
described and illustrated in this report. 


Such a procedure is 


Third, concerning the number and 
variety of tests being administered to 
entering students in colleges for Ne- 
groes, it is very important to empha- 
size that reliable prediction of students’ 
performance can hardly be made until 
the number of tests is reduced to the 
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relatively few which have crucial im- 
portance. It appears that many col- 
leges which are attempting to use tests 
in a practical way are operating under 
the assumption that a good testing pro- 
gram is one in which a one-to-one cor- 
respondence exists between the tests 
administered and the aspects of student 
behavior in question, i.e., a particular 
This 


practice can be wasteful, and may pro- 


test for each aspect of behavior. 


vide less information than the quantity 
of test scores may lead one to suspect. 


Insofar as the writer is aware, only 
a few of the colleges for Negroes have 
given particular attention to the “com- 
munity of function” among the several 
tests administered. It is known, how- 
ever, that two tests may provide as 
much information as four or more. 
Many students of measurement seri- 
ously doubt the existence of any signif- 
in the ob- 


tained from an intelligence test which 


icant information results 
does not reside in the results of a care- 
fully selected battery of achievement 
tests. To 
proper statistical language, it is im- 
portant to know the experimental ad- 
vantage gained by using two tests in- 
stead of one, three instead of two, four 
instead of three, and so on. 
show that the size of the multiple cor- 


state the point here in 


If we 
coeficient between entrance- 
and grade-point 
averages increases significantly when 


relation 
examination scores 
a specified test is added to a battery, 
we would then have a reliable indication 
of the experimental advantage gained 
by using that test. A perusal of the 
literature that a 
study along these lines has not been 
The the 


opinion that the experimental advan- 


revealed, however, 
undertaken. writer is of 


tage of administering as many as four 
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tests to entering students in public- 
supported colleges for Negroes has 
been somewhat exaggerated. 

Of the many student-personnel prob- 
lems faced by publicly-supported col- 
leges for Negroes, one of the most 
disturbing is that growing out of the 
two-fold condition which requires these 
colleges (1) to admit substantially all 
applicants and (2) to hold the level 
of its work to a certain standard. As 
a consequence of this condition, these 
colleges are actually forced to engage 
in the practice of selection after en- 
trance, even though no college would 
consider it advisable so to describe its 
selection policy. The high rate of 
elimination at the freshmen level is a 
case in point. 

That this 
wasteful, both of the resources of the 
teachers and of the students eliminated, 
is a fact which is too well recognized 
to deserve discussion here. It is not 
so well recognized, however, that teach- 
ers will have to depend on advising 
if they are to reduce this obvious waste 
of human resources. But advising 
should have a factual basis, and, at the 
present time, it is doubtful whether 
any of the public-supported colleges 
for Negroes has carried its study of 
student achievement far enough actual- 
ly to select the relatively few tests of 
crucial importance—tests which really 
differentiate successful from unsuccess- 
ful students. A procedure for selecting 
such tests is discussed in this report. 


practice is manifestly 


Fourth, among the persons available 
for service in the publicly-supported 
colleges for Negroes, the supply of 
individuals with the essential back- 
ground of sound technical training in 
the analysis and interpretation of test 
results is extremely limited. We find 
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that, more often than not, the faculty 
member to whom the job of interpret- 
ing test results has been assigned has 
had insufficient training in this field. 
Very recently, a situation was brought 
to the writer’s attention in which a 
very large number of man-hours were 
spent on test results but little usable 
information was made available be- 
cause the persons involved did not decide 
before beginning the analysis what they 
were interested in knowing. These 
workers simply followed a pattern com- 
monly employed in the analysis of test 
results in the larger institutions of 
higher learning. Unfortunately, this 
analysis did not throw light upon ques- 
tions incident to the educational guid- 
ance of the group involved. What was 
needed in this case was an analysis 
which permits the interpretation of 
scores in terms of the achievement of 
similar Negro groups, and which is 
independent of the scale developed 
from the performance of the standard- 
ization group. Such an analysis is il- 
lustrated in this report. 


It is not surprising to find that little 
progress has been made in the direction 
of selecting tests which are of crucial 
importance in predicting the success of 
students in colleges for Negroes, that 
critical scores are still being determined 
arbitrarily, and that “no use is made 
of the results aside from occasional 
reference to individual scores by the 
deans or faculty members.” Progress 
in the solution of any one of these prob- 
lems demands the attention of persons 
who are qualified by training and ex- 
perience to design investigations which 
will throw light on the problems. Such 
persons are in short supply among the 
individuals available to the publicly- 
supported colleges for Negroes. Pub- 











licly-supported colleges may well give 
attention to the development of persons 
with the necessary foundation for this 
work, 


Broadly speaking, it may be stated 
that the importance of investigations of 
this type resides in the fact that they 
select certain portions of the rich treas- 
ury of the mathematical theory of 
statistics, apply them to concrete prob- 
lems, and attempt to simplify the ap- 
plications so that they can be grasped 
by persons whose mathematical training 
does not extend beyond elementary al- 
gebra. It should be clearly understood 
however, that those workers who must 
depend exclusively on efforts such as 
this will always be hampered because 
a pattern to fit every situation can 
hardly be found in the literature. The 
only really satisfactory solution is to 
acquire a fair knowledge of the mathe- 
matical theory of statistics, which in 
turn requires a thorough foundation in 
mathematics including advanced cal- 
culus, theory of probability, and matrix 
theory. 


DeEscRIPTION OF STATISTICAL 
PROCEDURES 


With respect to the _ scholastic 
achievement of a given entering stu- 
dent, we are usually interested in know- 
ing whether, after a year or a semester 
of college work, he is likely to earn 
membership in the ‘‘pass-with-honor,” 
“pass,” or “fail” category. While 
many professors use a higher degree of 
differentiation in assigning grades to 
students, this trichotomy seems satis- 
factory for educational guidance pur- 
poses. It is clear that to provide the 
information specified above, we need 
solutions to two fairly distinct mathe- 
matical problems. They are: (1) a 
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mathematical solution to the problem of 
determining the probability of an indi- 
vidual’s inclusion in a specified cate- 
gory, and (2) a mathematical solution 
to the problem of determining the criti- 
cal score on entrance examination re- 
quired for an individual’s inclusion in 
a designated category. Solutions to 
these two problems are described and 
illustrated in this section. 


The Probability of an Individual’s 
Inclusion in a Designated Category 


Following Katzell and Cureton,’ we 
may approach the problem of determin- 
ing the probability of an individual’s 
inclusion in a designated category by 
picturing mentally a scatter diagram 
in which the measures of scholastic 
achievement (grade-point averages) 
fall along the vertical axis (y) and the 
entrance examination scores fall along 
the horizontal axis (x). The measures 
of scholastic achievement are assumed 
to form a normal distribution asymtotic 
to the y-axis. We may extend this 
picture to include two points on the 
y-axis (Z,, and Z,2) which separate 
the total distribution of measures of 
scholastic achievement into three cate- 
gories (P,Q, and S). Let p, q, and s 
represent the probability of member- 
ship in the P, Q, and S categories, 
respectively. 

Attention should at this point be 
turned from the total distribution of 
measures of scholastic achievement to 
the several smaller distributions cor- 
responding to the mid-points of the 
intervals of the variable X, entrance 
examination scores. In other words, 
picture the distributions in the various 





2Raymond A. Katzell and Edward E. 
Cureton, “Biserial Correlation and Predic- 
ef Journal of Psychology, 24: 273-278, 
1947, 
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vertical arrays of the conventional 
scatter plot. Since linearity of regres- 
sion and homocedasticity are assumed, 
we may obtain a predicted value of y 
y*, for every interval in X and the 
standard deviation of each array dis- 
tribution (The standard deviation 
would be equal to the standard error 
of estimate). 

To visualize the procedure for esti- 
mating the probability of membership 
in each of the three categories, picture 
two horizontal lines drawn through the 
points Z,,; and Zp extending 
completely across the scatter diagram. 
These 
distribution 
will intersect the 


and 
lines will separate each array 
into three segments and 
array distributions at 
different points. For certain intervals 
of the X variable, a large proportion 
of the area of the array distribution 
will be below one of these lines; while 


Averages 
(Standard 
Score Values) 


Tn 


t 
(2595 X) 


t 
(254% X) 


x, I, 
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for other intervals, a small proportion 
will lie below that line. As a matter 
of fact, we may state that as the value 
of the X variable increases the propor- 
tion of area below the line y = Zy 
decreases, whereas the proportion of 
area above the line y = Zyg increases. 
This must be true in this case because 
the two variables in question (grade- 
point-average and entrance examina- 
tion score) are assumed to be positively 
correlated. 

For a given value of X, the prob- 
ability of membership in the “pass- 
with-honor” category is given by the 
area under the array curve which lies 
above the line y = Z,2, the probability 
of membership in the “pass’’ category 
is given by the area under the array 
curve which lies between the lines y = 
Zyz and y = Z,, and the probability 
of membership in the “fail” category 


Examination Scores 
(Raw Score Values) 


X, 


FIGURE 1. GEOMETRIC REPRESENTATION OF AN ARRAY CURVE 
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is given by the area under the array 
curve which lies below the line y = 
%,,. These three proportions of the 
area under an array curve may be de- 
termined very easily from a table of 
areas of the unit normal distribution, 
providing we express the points of 
intersection of the base line of the ar- 
ray curve with the horizontal lines in 
standard score units of the array. For 
this purpose, and for discussions given 
later in this paper, we need the fol- 
lowing symbolisms: 


M, denotes the mean of X Scores 

(entrance examination scores). 

y*, denotes the predicted value of y 
for a given X. 

r; (X-Mz) 


y*, — 


Oz 

O, denotes the standard deviation 
of X scores. 

O,2 denotes the standard deviation 
of an array distribution of y 
scores. 

Ove =V 

Z,, denotes the standard score value 
of the lower point of the trichoto- 
my in the y scores. 

Z,2 denotes the standard score value 
of the upper point of the trichoto- 
my in the y scores. 


1 - ry 


zy; denotes the y coordinate of the 
point of intersection of the line 
y = Z, and the base line of an 
array curve, expressed in units of 
the standard deviation of the ar- 


ray. 
Zy - y*e 
Oye 


Zy2 denotes the y coordinate of the 
point of intersection of the line 
y = Zy2 and the base line of an 
array curve, expressed in units of 
the standard deviation of the ar- 
ray. 


Zy — 


Zy2 - y*e 
59 = 
Ove 
p denotes the probability of mem- 
bership in the “pass-with-honor” 
category for a given value of X. 
denotes the probability of mem- 
bership in the “pass” category 
for a given value of X. 
; denotes the probability of mem- 
bership in the “fail” category for 
a given value of X. 

Before continuing the discussion of 
the procedure for determining ana- 
lytically the three proportions of the 
total area under an array curve, the 
writer thinks it would be helpful to 
direct the reader’s attention to the geo- 
metric representation given below, Fig- 
ure I. It is hoped that this picture 
will help the reader to visualize more 
clearly the situation being discussed. 
After examining the figure, the reader 
may question the correctness of a point 
on the line y = Z,, having y-coordinate 
different from Z,,;, and of a point on 
the line y = Z,2 having y-coordinate 
different from Z,2. It should be noted, 
however, that zy, is Z,y,; expressed in 
a different unit, and zy2 is Zz expressed 
in a different unit. 

It is now clear that, for a given 
value of X, the determination of the 
probability of membership in the “‘pass- 
with-honor” category involves the fol- 
lowing steps: First, compute the value 
of zy2 corresponding to the given value 
of X; second, determine, by use of a 
table of areas of the unit normal distri- 
bution, the proportion of area above 


Zy2. Similarly, the determination of 
the probability of membership in the 
“fail” category involves the following 
steps: First, compute the value of zy, 
corresponding to the given value of X; 
and second, determine, by use of a 
table of areas of the unit normal dis- 
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tribution, the proportion of area below 
zy; The probability of membership in 
the “pass” category is given by q = 1 
—p-+s. 

Illustrative example #1. In Table I 
are the frequency distributions of the 
composite three 
examinations made by students of three 
scholastic groups: (1) those who earned 
grade-point averages in the interval 
0.0 — 0.5, called the “fail” group; (2) 
those who earned grade-point averages 
in the interval 0.6 — 1.5, called the 
group; and (3) those 
earned grade-point averages in the in- 
terval 1.6 — 3.0, called the “pass- 
Composite scores 


scores on entrance 


“pass” who 


with-honor” group. 


were selected for this illustration be- 
cause the writer thought the three tests 
taken together would be a better pre- 
dictor of academic achievement than 
any one of the tests taken singly. 


Therefore, the raw scores from each 
test were changed to standard scores, 
and the average of the three standard 
scores for each student was multiplied 
by 10 and added to 50 to obtain the 


scores in the first column of Table I. 


To illustrate the procedure, we might 
seek answers to the following ques- 
tions: What is the probability that a 
student receiving a test score of 57 will 
earn membership in the “pass-with- 
honor” category? In the “pass” cate- 
gory? In the “fail” category? In 
terms of the symbolisms used in this 
paper, these three questions may be 
stated thus: What are the values of p, 
q, and s for X equals 57? To answer 
these questions we need only to obtain 
values for the statistics defined above 
in the list of symbolisms. These values 
are given immediately below Table I. 


Clearly, we would conclude that the 
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student who earned a score of 57 is 
very likely to succeed. A a matter of 
fact, the probability of this not failing 
is .788 (p + q). It should be noted 
that the values of p, q, and s for each 
score on the entrance examination may 
be obtained in the same manner as that 
used in the case of the score of 57. 
When this has been done, we would 
then be able to construct a table of 
values of p, q, and s which may be 
used to inform each entering student 
of his chances of success. 


It seems worthwhile at this point to 
take the space necessary to discuss the 
practical importance of the statistics p, 
q, and s. We may think of these three 
quantities as indexes of the academic 
success of a freshman who made a score 
of X on the entrance examination. Note 
that these three indexes of academic 
success are completely independent of 
the norms provided by the test authors; 
that they are not difficult to compute 
or to interpret; and that they are based 
on academic achievement in the college 


in question. 


In the writer's opinion, the quanti- 
ties p, q, and s are much more satis- 
factory for education guidance pur- 
poses than quantities commonly em- 
ployed by advisors in colleges for Ne- 
groes. It has been stated that these 
quantities are indigenous to the college 
in question. These quantities serve to 
emphasize the fact that even though a 
student makes a high score on entrance 
examinations, success is not certain, i.e., 
the probability of failure (s) is not 
zero, These quantities also serve to 
emphasize the fact that even though a 
student makes a low score on entrance 
examinations, failure is not certain, i.e., 


the probability of success (p + q) is 
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not zero. We who are responsible for 
educational guidance in colleges for Ne- 
groes need a procedure which provides 
objective evidence essential to the en- 
couragement of students who make low 
scores on entrance examinations, since 
many of our students who test low 
are ‘capable of achieving high. The 
procedure described and _ illustrated 
above seems to satisfy that need. 


DETERMINATION OF THE CRITICAL 


Score Reguirep For MEMBERSHIP IN 
A DesigNaTepD CaTEecory 


We have already discussed the equa- 


tions 
Zy2 - y*o 
(1) %. = ————, and 
Qn 
(2) wy = Zy1 a y*. 
Ove 


Replacing y, and Oy, by their 
proper algebraic expressions in 
X, Mz, re and O, (See list of 
symbolisms above), we obtain 

Zy2 Oz - re(X - Mz) 








(1) Zy2 = ’ 
and 
0. V 1 - r’, 
Zy O; - r:(X - Mz) 
(2) 2 = ’ 
0, V l- rs 


Rearranging equations 1’ and 2’ in 
such a manner that they stand 
explicitly solved for X, gives 

Zy2 0, 
(”) X; = M, + 





rr 

Vii-ts 

——- 0, we, and 
Tt 


Zy1 Oz 


(2”) X; = M, + 


V i-r 


rt 





rt 


oO, Zyi> 


where X» and X, denotes the critical 
scores required for membership in 
the “‘pass-with-honor” and the “fail” 
categories, respectively. 

Illustrative example #2. Con- 
sider the problem of determining 
the critical score required to assure 
a freshman a probability of .20 of 
earning membership in the “fail” 
category. Substituting—.84 for 2y, 
(normal deviate corresponding to a 
value of .20) and the values given 
above for Mz, Oz, rz, and Z,), yields 
the following critical score: 


X,; = 50.1 + (-.99) (9.4) — 
.200 
V1 - (.200)? 


= 85.9 





(9.4 (-.84) 


Illustrative example #3. To il- 
lustrate the use of equation 1”, con- 
sider the problem of determining the 
critical score required to assure a 
freshman a probability of .10 of 


earning membership in the “pass- 
with-honor” category. Substituting 


1.28 for 2,2 (normal deviate cor- 
responding to a value of .10) and 


the values given above for Mz, Oz, 
rt, and Zy2, yields the following 


critical score: 
X_ = 50.1 + (1.26) (9.4) — 
V1 - (200)? 


.200 (9.4) (1.28) 
= 60.9 





It is clear that the two critical scores, 
35.9 and 60.9 are not arbitrarily de- 
termined as those included in the quo- 
tation from Walker given above. More- 
over, they have attached to them the 
student’s chances of success in the col- 
lege in which he is registered, i.e., they 
are based on achievement of students 
in that college. Therefore, scores de- 
termined by this procedure should be 
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more useful in the educational 


much 
guidance of students in colleges for 


Negroes. 
SuMMARY 


A procedure for predicting member- 


ship in the trichotomy “pass-with- 
honor,” “pass,” and “fail,” and a pro- 
cedure for determining the critical 
score required for membership in a 
designated have been de- 
scribed and illustrated. 


ally, an attempt has been made to 


category 
More specific- 


answer the following questions: What 
is the probability that a freshman with 
a known score on the entrance examina- 
tions will earn a grade-point average 
which places him in the “pass-with- 
In the “pass” cate- 
Given 


honor” category? 
gory? In the “fail” category? 
the probability of a freshman being in 
a designated category, what should be 
the critical score on the entrance exami- 
nations? While a simple geometric 
representation of the procedures has 
been provided, major emphasis has been 


placed upon analytic procedures for 
answering the questions. 
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CoMPOSITE SCORES ON ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TIONS FOR STUDENTS EARNING AVERAGES 
Wuicu PLAace THEM IN CATEGORY 1, 2, or 3, 





Frequency Distributions 
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70—74 d 8 
65—69 13 
60—64 25 
55—59 2 40: 
50—54 15 84 
45—49 19 84 
40—44 15 “ 52 
35—39 9 25 
30—34 2 6 
Total 75 207 336 
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Goals For Alumni Relations 


Racuet Diaes WILKINSON 


Lecturer, Department of Education, Hunter College 


Are goals for alumni relations neces- 
sary? 

The function of higher education, 
according to the Report of The Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, is to promote international under- 
standing, democracy, and the solution 
of social problems. The Report fur- 
ther states that the purpose of colleges 
is to train men, parents, and citizens." 

How can an institution meet its share 
of this enormous responsibility in addi- 
tion to performing its basic task of 
giving advanced training? 

The answer may be found in recogni- 
tion of the undergraduate experience 
as a major force in the molding of 
individuals, and in acceptance of the 
responsibility for maintaining a rela- 
tionship for the promotion of profes- 
sional, cultural, and civic leadership 
and understanding after graduation. 

The undergraduate, while advancing 
his learning in a selected field, spends 
much of his time in the collegiate at- 
mosphere. He attends classes and en- 
gages in sports. He participates in 
honorary societies, sports, or in activi- 
ties of a religious, or social nature, stu- 
dent government, forums on world-wide 
issues, or in paid employment to earn 
his expenses. While living in the col- 
lege environment for four crucial years, 
his character, his knowledge and un- 
derstanding of human relations, and his 
sense of responsibility to share in com- 
munity obligations thoughtfully  re- 


*A Report of the President’s Commission 
On Higher Education, “Establishing the 
Goals.” Higher Education for American 
Democracy, 1:8. 


spond to molding by whatever forces 
surround him. What are these forces? 
Does the student admire the conscien- 
tious thoroughness with which his class- 
room training is given? What does he 
learn of courtesy and respect for others 
by relations with faculty and students? 
Is he encouraged to accept responsible 
participation in group activities, on and 
off the campus, and is he offered an 
opportunity to do so? Do his contacts 
with faculty and students place him 
in position to meet representatives of 
other races, nations, and ideologies, and 
help him to understand them in a truly 
democratic atmosphere? Is he confined 
to a laboratory to the exclusion of 
guided experience in the fundamentals 
of adult responsibility? Does he learn 
the relationship to society of the field 
in which he is trained, or only its pos- 
sibilities as a source of personal in- 
come? 

The college provides the answers to 
these and myriad related questions. It 
provides the environment. Does it 
recognize this fact and plan accord- 
ingly? The college molds citizens. It 
is increasingly charged with the task 
of promoting participation in com- 
munity, national, and world affairs. It 
may accomplish this task in large 
measure by developing and maintaining 
an environment in miniature of the 
complex world in which its graduates 
may expect to live usefully and demo- 
cratically. 

Thus, the alumnus is prepared to 
contribute to the community. How 
well equipped to meet their obligations 
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are the alumni of today? How much 
better prepared will be the graduates 
of tomorrow? Alumni, present and 
future, comprise the legions who may 
build a better world. A portion of the 
responsibility of higher education to 
society may be met by planning the 
undergraduate experience to assure in- 
creasingly better preparation of the 
student for a full adult life. May this 
responsibility be terminated at com- 
mencement? Education is a continuous 
process. Does the responsibility of 
higher education cease when the gradu- 
ate is affectionately pushed into the 
world, or does his alma mater continue 
to nourish? The method differs, but 
education goes on. The college can meet 
this responsibility through a planned 
program for alumni relations. 

During the undergraduate period, the 
college’s responsibility may be met 
through environment and direct contact 
with the student. When the graduate 
has left the campus, another medium 
of communication is required. There 
is need for a relationship that gives 
full opportunity and encourages the 
graduate to want to turn to his alma 
mater not only for guidance or assis- 
tance but to maintain emotional ties. 
Recognition of the value of such con- 
fidence and provision for adequate 
channels of communication are part of 
the college’s total responsibility. The 
desire to turn to alma mater will be 
short-lived without that encouragement 
which is inherent in prompt and effec- 
tive response. Does the college main- 
tain and implement an _ open-door 
policy? Does the alumnus know that 
he can reach his alma mater by tele- 
phone, letter, or in person and get real 
help? Is there opportunity for his re- 
turn to the campus, or to attend meet- 
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ings near his home under the sponsor- 
ship or guidance of the college? Does 
the college keep in touch with the 
alumnus to inform him of matters re- 
lated to his work, or to community and 
national affairs, or to college affairs in 
which he may be interested? 

This is alumni relations. Whatever 
the form and effectiveness of communi- 
cation, whether haphazard and _ occa- 
sional or planned and continual, the 
contacts between alumni and alma 
mater constitute alumni relations. It 
is the medium through which colleges 
may make a continual contribution to 
the promotion of international under- 
standing and cooperation, democracy, 
and the solution of social problems. 
It is the medium through which the 
colleges may meet their obligation to 
to provide education and guidance after 
the days of classroom and campus. 
Thus, through ever-expanding relation- 
ships, as graduates spread to communi- 
ties throughout the nation and the 
world, higher education is enabled more 
effectively to meet its responsibility to 
society. 

Alumni relations thus plays the role 
as that phase of higher education which 
is the medium through which colleges 
may reach their graduates in the con- 
tinual process of education. What are 
the elements of an effective program 
to accomplish this important purpose? 
How may objectives for progressive 
achievement be determined? 

Accomplishment of any significant 
purpose that requires extensive coordi- 
nation of diversified effort involves 
planning in five major areas, namely, 


policy, program, facilities, method, and 


control. What are the elements of an 
effective alumni relations program as 
related to these areas? It is neces- 
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sary first to ascertain the present status 
of alumni relations. Once known, the 
starting point has been identified for 
planning in order to achieve specific 
program objectives. These may range 
from the inauguration of a basic philo- 
sophy to the evaluation of a program 
which appears to be adequate. They 
may be immediate goals such as planned 
procurement of the basic essential ele- 
ments of an alumni program, or the 
testing of another channel of communi- 
cation. They may constitute a series 
of progressive steps, well-planned to 
assure that the college may more effec- 
tively utilize alumni relations in meet- 
ing the responsibility of higher educa- 
tion to society. Whatever the area in 
which each lies, they are goals for 
alumni relations. 

Goals for alumni relations are neces- 
sary. This concept, supported by the 
ideas summarized above, was used to 
guide the investigation, ‘““The Determi- 
nation of Goals for Alumni Relations 
in the Colleges for Negroes in North 
Carolina.” It is important to note that 
this concept is applicable to all institu- 
tions of higher education. All colleges 
need effective alumni relations. All 
need goals. Their individual tasks may 
differ in emphasis and in magnitude, 
but they share the total responsibility. 
Each is obligated to play a role of in- 
creasing importance in community, na- 
tional, and world affairs. 

The colleges for Negroes in North 
Carolina, compared with many of the 
other American colleges, are neophytes 
in this phase of higher education. The 
eleven’ colleges in the study are small 

*The study was based on the eleven four- 
year accredited colleges for Negroes, al- 


though there are two other colleges for Ne- 
groes in the state. 
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institutions, rather young, and face the 
alumni relations problem at the grass 
roots stage as do other colleges at a 
similar stage of growth. The determi- 
nation of goals for alumni relations, 
and the goals actually set may also be 
similar. 

Three main sources were used in the 
collection of data for the study.’ The 
first consisted of identifying present-day 
goals for college-alumni relations by 
empanelling a jury of noted experts 
who suggested goals and validated 
them. Eighteen goals thus established 
were incorporated in the questionnaires 
used in the investigation. The second 
source of data consisted of a study of 
the history of alumni relations at the 
eleven colleges. The third consisted of 
an appraisal of the alumni relations of 
the institutions by recent graduates, 
the faculties, and college presidents. 

Historical data included college cata- 


logs and bulletins, minutes of trustee 
meetings, minutes of faculty meetings, 


minutes of alumni meetings, school 
papers, alumni bulletins. Data for the 
appraisals were derived from question- 
naires submitted to graduates, facul- 
ties, and college presidents. A total of 
615 graduates, or 45 per cent of the 
1,362 to whom questionnaires were sent, 
responded. The returns represented 
233 males and 382 females, or 346 
former boarding students and 269 for- 
mer day students, and gave a cross- 
section of graduates over the twelve- 
year period 1939 through 1950. Ques- 
tionnaires were submitted to 238 fac- 
ulty members who had been on their 
respective staffs for two or more years. 
All responded. 

The results of the study may be 
divided into two parts: first, the history 


*The investigation was conducted in 1951. 
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of alumni relations in the colleges; and 
second, an appraisal of the present 
status of alumni programs in the col- 
leges. 

Study of the history revealed three 
periods in the development of alumni 
relations : 

1. Early organization from 1865 to 
1925 

2. Reorganization period from 1925 
to 1945 

3. Present period beginning in 1945 

Alumni relations during the early or- 
ganization period was characterized by 
annual meetings held at commence- 
ment with little or no follow-up of 
business conducted at those sessions. 
During the second period, attempts 
were made to strengthen the organiza- 
tion of alumni associations through re- 
vision of constitutions, establishment of 
annual fees and membership rolls, and 
alumni publications. During the third 
or present period, alumni offices have 
been set up on some campuses, a few 
alumni secretaries have been employed 
either by alumni associations, colleges, 
or jointly, and a few annual programs 
have been initiated. 

Present trends indicate that the col- 
leges, backed by long-standing interest 
of the alumni, are approaching the 
point of including alumni relations as 
a definite part of their programs, either 
as a separate function or as a part of 
the public relations program. Much 
of this present day direction has de- 
veloped from inspiration given through 
membership in the National Alumni 
Association, organized in 1946 as a 
professional organization of alumni 


“Eight of the eleven colleges included in 
the study were members of this organization 
in 


colleges 


representatives of Negro 
throughout the country. 

Appraisal by the graduates, facul- 
ties, and presidents of college-alumni 
coordination in the eleven colleges re- 
vealed five major areas of opinion 
which are here explained: | 

1. Graduates played the most im- 
portant role in influencing prospective 
students to choose a particular college. 
Of nine reasons given for selection of 
college, “recommendation by gradu- 
ates” received highest percentage re- 
sponse; “reasonable expenses” was 
rated second; and the third highest 
was “nearness to home’. 

2. Relation of the alumnus to the 
college is influenced by undergraduate 
adjustment. Graduates named “extra- 
curricular activities,” “physical fea- 
tures of the college,” “college pro- 
gram,” and “college staffs” as impor- 
tant factors in their undergraduate ad- 
justment. The highest percentage of 
response for the factor engendering 
feeling of security on campuses was 
given to “helpful and understanding 
instructors.” Lack of “counseling and 
advisory programs,” and of “oppor- 
tunity for democratic leadership,” each 
with the same percentage response, 
were rated highest as causing feelings 
of insecurity. It is interesting to note 
that the presence or lack of “winning 
teams,” “change in college administra- 
tion and policies,’ and “programs of 
outside agencies” received the highest 
percentage of response of items which 
made no difference in the undergradu- 
ate adjustment, or in feelings of 
security. 

8. The colleges as a whole lacked 
many services for graduates, including 
follow-up programs, placement bureaus, 


field work, and professional help for 


”” 66 
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graduates. College presidents ranked 
services the colleges offer for alumni 
much higher than did faculties and 
graduates. Alumni, in many instances, 
lacked information concerning the ser- 
vices which the institutions offered. 
However, they had more information 
about the physical features of the col- 
leges than about the program and acti- 
vities of the institutions. Although 90 
per cent of the college presidents stated 
that space on the campuses was avail- 
able for alumni meetings, only 63 per 
cent of the graduates agreed with their 
presidents. Former day students were 
in the majority of those who indicated 
that they had no information on this 
point. Male graduates comprised the 
majority of those responding that the 
colleges did not have frequent publicity. 

4, Alumni were willing to do more 
to cooperate with their institutions than 
they were doing. Here again college 
presidents ranked higher the services 
which alumni rendered than did the 
faculties or graduates themselves. There 
was no agreement among the three 
groups as to the manner in which 
graduates were most helpful to the 
institutions. A majority of faculty 
members lacked information about the 
services which graduates rendered the 
colleges. 

Items graduates liked most about 
their institutions were: “student leader- 
ship encouraged,” “student participa- 
tion encouraged,” “undergraduate ex- 
periences,” training of faculty,’ “hu- 
man relations approach,” “keeping 
graduates informed.” The item dis- 
liked most about institutions was “type 
of rumors,” 

5. College graduates, faculties, and 
presidents were in agreement that ac- 
complishment on each of the eighteen 
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validated jury goals is necessary for 
an effective college-sponsored alumni , 
relations program. The eighteen goals 
may be summarized as follows: 

1) Sound philosophy of alumni rela- 
tions for promotion of higher edu- 
cations’ responsibility to society 

2) Sufficient funds for promotion of 
program 

3) Full-time, competent alumni secre- 
tary to promote coordination of 
college and alumni affairs 

4) Alumni office on campus 

5) Accurate alumni records 

6) Faculty-alumni cooperation 

7) Alumni-student cooperation 

8) Representation of alumni on col- 
lege committees 

9) Frequent publicity of college and 
alumni affairs 

10) Well-defined channels of communi- 
cation between college and alumni 

11) Services provided by college for 
graduates in keeping with philoso- 
phy 

12) Class and club organizations of 
alumni working through alumni 
office 

18) Active alumni association working 
in cooperation with alumni office 
and college 

14) Constant research and evaluation 
of college and alumni programs 

15) Undergraduate program in keep- 
ing with democratic trends 

16) Raising prestige of alumni work 

17) Definition of role of alumni rela- 
tions 

18) Expansion of professional alumni 
organizations 

The college presidents checked those 
goals which have been achieved and 
those which were in the future plans of 
the institutions. Seven of the eighteen 
goals had been achieved by six or more 
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of the eleven colleges, and six of the 
eleven unachieved goals had been 


chosen, at the time of the study, as 
future goals by six or more of the col- 


leges. 

Taking into account the history of 
alumni relations in the colleges for 
Negroes in North Carolina, and the ap- 
praisal of present status by their recent 
graduates, faculties, and college presi- 
dents, five goals with suggestions for 
implementation were recommended to 
help the institutions achieve effective 
alumni relations programs: 

1. Adopt for the institution a sound 
philosophy which stresses the impor- 
tance of alumni relations as a phase of 
higher education. 

2. Install adequate and well-defined 
media to assure two-way communication 
between college and alumni. 

8. Provide for adequate services for 
the graduates including placement, 
follow-up, continuous education. 

4. Provide for happy and useful 
student living as a foundation for col- 
lege-graduate relations. 

5. Allot sufficient funds to finance 
accomplishment of the program. 

Inherent in carrying out a program 
to achieve these goals are employment 
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of competent alumni secretaries; main- 
taining adequate alumni offices on cam- 
puses with adequate alumni records; 
establishment of publicity bureaus; us- 
ing alumni representatives on college 
committees, and students and faculty 
on alumni committees; provision for 
constant research and evaluation of 
college and alumni programs. 

It was emphasized that plans and 
programs for achieving goals should be 
determined by the traditions, present 
status, and needs of the individual insti- 
tution. 

Alumni relations is that phase of 
higher education through which col- 
leges may reach their graduates in the 
continual process of education, and thus 
meet more effectively the responsibility 
of higher education to society. In 
order to carry out an effective program, 
goals for alumni relations are neces- 
sary. The five goals recommended 
comprise the minimum essentials for a 
college-sponsored alumni relations pro- 
gram for small institutions beginning 
to assume a fuller responsibility for 
this phase of higher education. Thus 
identified, achievement of these goals 
may be considered as the core of an 
effective program for any college. 
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Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education 
of Negroes, 1953-54 


Martin D. JENKINS 


President, Morgan State College 


Purpose 


The Survey of Statistics of Enroll- 
ment and Graduates in Institutions of 
Higher Education for Negroes present- 
ed annually’ in this section has the 
following purposes: (1) to provide a 
current picture of enrollment in col- 
leges for Negroes; and (2) to provide 
a complete and accurate listing of 
institutions offering undergraduate and 


professional work. 
PROCEDURE 


In November 1953, Negro institu- 
tions offering work on the undergrad- 
uate level were requested to provide 
information: (1) the 
number of college students enrolled 
during the fall term 1953-54, and dur- 
ing the entire school year 1952-53; (2) 
the number of degree graduates during 
the school year 1952-53, including the 
summer session; (3) the number of be- 
ginning freshmen enrolled for the cur- 


the following 


‘This survey has appeared annually in 
The Journal of Negro Education since 1937. 
For last year’s report see 22:188-200, Spring 
1953. The use of the terms Negro Institu- 
tions and Institutions for Negroes requires 
both an explanation and an apology. Some 
of the institutions included in this survey 
have white or oriental students enrolled—the 
total enrollment figures may include possibly 
a hundred such non-Negro students. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the terminology 
used to designate these institutions is, in a 
very real sense, misleading. Most of the pri- 
vately- controlled institutions and a few of 
the publicly-controlled ones are now pre- 
pared to enroll students regardless of racial 
identification. Under these conditions the 
term Institutions for Negroes is a misnomer 
which is likely to cause resentment among 
the institutions concerned. 


rent term; and (4) the enrollment of 
veterans. Institutions offering gradu- 
ate or professional work were requested 
to provide information concerning the 
number of students enrolled and de- 
grees conferred. Returns were received 
from 101 institutions offering under- 
graduate work and 16 institutions of- 
fering graduate or professional work.’ 


LimiraTIons oF THE Data 


It is important that certain limita- 
tions of the data be recognized. The 
statistics presented here do not include 
the nonsegregated colleges and univer- 
sities in Northern states, in which sev- 
eral thousand Negro students are en- 
rolled. The fall-term statistics include 
both part-time and full-time resident 
college students, but exclude students 
in extension and summer courses. Fur- 
ther, not all of the institutions pro- 
vided the information requested. The 
total number of Negro college and uni- 
versity students is, consequently, con- 
siderably greater than reported in this 
survey. 

The questionnaires were filled in by 
the registrar or equivalent adminis- 
trative officer of the institution. In 
some instances, the statistics may have 
been inaccurately reported. This fac- 
tor, which is an inescapable weakness 
of the questionnaire method, probably 


®The schedules from Alabama State Col- 
lege were received too late to include in the 
totals. The absence of this institution tends 
to distort the comparative figures at several 
points. 
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does not seriously affect the accuracy 
of the total compilation. 


Sratistics oF UNDERGRADUATE 
INSTITUTIONS 


Total Enrollment, Fall 1953—One 
hundred one institutions report a total 
enrollment of 62,027 students as of the 
fall term 1958-54. In the 95 institu- 
tions for which data are available for 
both years, the total enrollment in- 
creased .07 per cent over last year. 
At this time last year the total enroll- 
ment showed an increase of 2.4 per 
cent. Despite the overall gain, 41 of 
the institutions—28 private and 13 
public—report a loss in enrollment. 


Distribution of Students by Sex— 
The total enrollment includes 25,481 
male students and 36,547 female stu- 
dents. The respective percentages are 
41.1 and 58.7. 

Freshman Enrollment—The 101 in- 
stitutions report a total of 19,970 be- 
ginning freshman students as of the 
fall term, divided by sex as follows: 
male 43.6 per cent, female 56.4 per 
cent. The total freshman enrollment 
increased 3.5 per cent over last year 
in the institutions which reported this 
item for both years. 

Total 1952-53.—Each 
institution was requested to report the 
undergraduate college enrollment for 
the 1952-53, 
summer session and extension classes. 
A total of 100,964 students were re- 
ported as enrolled in 101 institutions. 
Due to errors in the reports of a num- 
ber of institutions this figure is not 
altogether accurate. Nevertheless, it 
may be regarded as a rough overall 


Enrollment 


school year including 


total of the number of undergraduate 
college students served by these insti- 
tutions in 1952-53. 
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Enrollment in Public and Private 
Institutions—The 38 _ publicly-con- 
trolled institutions report an enroll- 
ment of 33,766 students, 54.4 per cent 
of the total; the 63 privately-con- 
trolled institutions have 28,261  stu- 
dents, 45.6 per cent of the total. Losses 
in enrollments are reported by 13 of 
the 38 public institutions and 28 of the 
private institutions. 


Enrollment by Rating of Institutions 
—The 71 institutions fully accredited 
by their regional association report an 
enrollment of 57,270 students, 92.2 per 
cent of the total; and the 30 institutions 
not accredited by their regional asso- 
ciation report only 4,857 students en- 
rolled, 7.8 per cent of the total. 


Enrollment in Four-Year and Less- 
than-Four-Year Institutions—Eighty- 
six four-year institutions report an en- 
rollment of 60,183 students, 97 per 
cent of the total, and 15 two-year insti- 
tutions have a total of only 1,844 stu- 
dents, 3 per cent of the total. 


Graduates of Four-Year Courses.— 
Eighty-five institutions report a total 
of 10,131 graduates (baccalaureate de- 
grees) during the 1952-53 school year, 
an increase of .7 per cent in the insti- 
tutions reporting in both the current 
and the preceding years. The graduv- 
ates are divided by sex as follows: male 
37.4 per cent, female 62.6 per cent. 


Enrollment of War Veterans.—Nine- 
ty-two institutions report a total of 
5,280 veterans enrolled during the fall 
term in undergraduate courses. This 
represents an increase of 26.4 per cent 
in veteran enrollment since last year 
in institutions reporting both years. 
There were, in addition, 640 veterans 
enrolled in graduate and professional 


curricula. 





ENROLLMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION OF NEGROES 


Size of Institutions —Shown in 
Table II is a distribution of 101 Negro 
institutions of higher education on the 
basis of total 
including resident and undergraduate, 
graduate and professional students. 


fall term enrollment, 


Howard University is the largest in- 
stitution reporting with a total of 
3,444 students enrolled during the fall 
term 1953-54. 
has an enrollment of approximately 
450 students. 


The median institution 


Statistics oF GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


Returns were received from 16 of 
the 18 institutions offering work on the 
graduate level (Table III). These 
institutions report a total of 2,132 stu- 
dents enrolled during the fall term 
1953-54, distributed by sex as follows: 
male 43 per cent; female 57 per cent. 
Graduate enrollment shows an increase 
of 9.7 per cent over that of last year 
in institutions reporting for both years. 


The enrollment during the entire 
school year 1952-53 in 16 institutions, 
including the summer session, was 8,635 
students, of whom 64 per cent were 
women students. 


Graduate degrees were conferred on 
1887 students, divided by sex as fol- 
lows: male 42 per cent; female 58 per 
cent.. The number of graduates in- 
creased 25 per cent over last year and 
constitutes the largest number of 
masters’ degrees awarded in any one 
year by institutions for the higher edu- 
cation of Negroes. The graduate en- 
rollment includes three students who 
are working toward the Ph.D. degree 
at North Carolina College. 


*Distribution by sex does not include 
tlanta University which reported only the 
total number of graduates. 
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ProFEssioNAL ScHOOLS 


The professional school statistics are 
complete, except for theology and nurs- 
ing. As is shown in Table IV, the 
following professional curricula are of- 
fered in institutions for the higher edu- 
cation of Negroes: Law, 7 institutions; 
social work, 2; medicine, 2; dentistry, 
2; dental hygiene, 2; pharmacy, 4; 
library science, 2; laboratory tech- 
nology, 2; public health, 1; journalism, 
1. The present tabulation includes 
only 4 institutions offering theology 
and 2 offering nursing but there are 
several other institutions in which these 
curricula are available. 


The totals for the several schools 
and curricula are clearly shown in 
Table IV and will not be repeated at 
this point. It is to be noted that al- 
most the entire burden of professional 
education, except law, is being carried 
by the privately-controlled institutions. 


TABLE II 


S1ze or [nstiruTIONS oF H1iGHER EDUCATION 
or NEGROES ON THE Basis OF THEIR 
Fatt Term 1953 ENROLLMENT 
(Including Graduate and 
Professional Students) 





Number of 


Enrollment Institutions 





3,000 and over 


1,000 - 1,499 


250 - 

100 - 

50 - 
Below 50 


499 





‘Enrollment in the following curricula, 
which might properly be regarded as pro- 
fessional, appear in the tabulations of under- 
graduate and graduate enrollment rather 
than at this point: education, engineering, 
music, and fine arts. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Southern Nationalism* 


With the appearance of this volume 
in A History of the South, one of the 
region’s most ambitious cooperative 
literary enterprises passes the half- 
way mark, Only three volumes on the 
colonial and early national periods and 
one on the twentieth century remain to 
be published. The selection of Pro- 
fessor Avery O. Craven of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to handle the period 
from the close of the Mexican War to 
the beginning of the Civil War was, 
indeed, a happy one. He brings to 
the subject many years of successful 
teaching and productive research. Few 
persons can write with greater au- 
thority about these ante-bellum years 
than the biographer of Edmund Ruf- 
fin and author of The Coming of the 
Civil War. 


The period covered by this volume 
would tax the resources and talents, 
however great, of any scholar. Most 
of the materials which one must use 
are violently partisan, and many of 
them are essentially polemical. As the 
story of the intersectional conflict un- 
folds, the historian must resist the 
temptation to take sides or to mediate 
the dispute. He must, somehow, re- 
main above the strife, not so much be- 
cause, as some critics insist, it is im- 
moral to become personally involved, 
but to make certain that the picture 
he paints is not obscured by his par- 
tisanship. The efforts of Professor 
Craven to remain aloof from the 
struggle assume, at times, heroic pro- 
portions; and when he does not remain 
detached it is when he feels that per- 
sonal judgment will serve to sharpen 
the outlines of the picture that he is 
delineating. 


*Avery O. Craven, The Growth of South- 
ern Nattonalism, 1848-1861. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1953. Pp. 


v. 


Professor Craven regards the domi- 
nant theme of the period as one having 
to do with the relations of the South 
to the other states and to the federal 
government. He gives most of his at- 
tention, therefore, to describing the 
deterioration of these relations. In 
earlier years the essence of the demo- 
cratic system was the rather healthy 
association of the states with the fed- 
eral government. The breakdown of 
the democratic process was the most 
significant factor in the “drift” toward 
Civil War. The collapse began during 
the debates that led to the Compromise 
of 1850. The unsuccessful effort to 
make the compromise final, the struggle 
over Kansas, and almost every signifi- 
cant event from that point to the elec- 
tion of 1860 were merely milestones 
along the road to complete collapse of 
the democratic process. 

If the dominant theme treats the na- 
ture of the relationships of the section 
with other states and with the federal 
government, an important minor theme 
is the tragic fact that the South suffered 
from being in a disadvantageous posi- 
tion in these relationships. This theme 
recurs with considerable frequency; 
and in the author’s consistently felici- 
tous style, it becomes a kind of lament 
or dirge announcing the hopeless 
“drift” of the Union toward utter de- 
struction. The key to this drift, as 
Professor Craven sees it, is the North’s 
opposition to slavery as a great moral 
evil and an impediment to national pro- 
gress. This forced the South to defend 
slavery in the abstract. “As long as 
the conflict was phrased as one between 
the right and wrong of slavery and the 
right of the South to share equally in 
national life and expansion, there could 
be little rational discussion and no com- 
promise ... Men fight and give their 
lives for such things; they do not com- 
promise them.” (p. 118). 

One has to remind himself, as Pro- 
fessor Craven does now and then, that 
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some responsibility rested somewhere 
for this drift toward the dissolution of 
the Union. There was _brashness 
among the leaders on both sides of the 
Potomac. And although the author is 
inclined to find more of it among the 
Charles Sumners and Theodore Par- 
kers than among the William Yanceys 
and the Robert Barnwell Rhetts, he 
concedes that some of the latter were 
also indiscreet and irresponsible. It 
should be added that if Northern 
leaders raised the issue of slavery to 
the level of morality, thereby removing 
it from the area of compromise, South- 
erners, in their private as well as public 
dealings, were inclined to raise most 
controversial matters to the level of 
principle and resort to violence as the 
only mode of settling them. Duels, 
street brawls, and local wars, so com- 
mon in the South, are cases in point. 
In describing the lamentable de- 
terioration of the democratic process, 
Professor Craven sees a good deal of 
apathy in the South after such events 
as the assult of Sumner by Brooks (p. 
232) and the fighting in Kansas (p. 
288). In view of other evidence it is 
rather difficult for the reviewer to re- 
gard the South as apathetic or indif- 
ferent during the last decade before 
the Civil War. The “fighting” speeches 
made by Southern orators on the 
slightest provocation, the numerous and 
violently anti-Northern articles in lead- 
ing newspapers and magazines, the 
“days of fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer” to which Southern politicians 
and preachers subjected their people 
(apparently to get them in an anti- 
Northern mood), the rise of more than 
a score of military schools, the strength- 
ening of militia laws, and other “pre- 
parations for any eventuality” suggest 
that the South was “fighting mad’’ be- 
tween 1850 and 1860 and did not care 
who knew it. At times that which ap- 
pears to be apathy may in truth be 
morbid grimness. Perhaps the major- 
ity of Southerners were “dragged into 
secession,” as Professor Craven claims, 
but it can hardly be gainsaid that more 
than a few Southerners had a share in 
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formulating the policy that led to seces- 
sion. 
John Hope Franklin 
Department of History 
Howard University 


“A Stranger and Afraid” 


The Outsider is a novel of ideas in 
which Richard Wright addresses him- 
self to one of the most persistent 
themes in contemporary literature. The 
notion of alienation is a familiar one, 
which has been stated in various terms. 
It proceeds from a conception of the 
twentieth century as the end of an 
epoch in history, an age of cultural 
disorganization, of disintegration of 
traditional beliefs, and of rejection of 
the moral values derived from those 
beliefs. The man who is greatly sensi- 
tive to these evidences of cultural de- 
cline thereby tends to isolate himself, 
becoming an alien, an exile, an “out- 
sider.” Wright expresses the notion in 
psychological terms: a “split” has de- 
veloped in man’s “consciousness,” a 
conflict between life as he sees it in 
modern industrialized society and the 
system of traditional beliefs and values 
which he has inherited. The book con- 
cerns itself with the struggle of one 
man to find a way of life in the modern 
world. The events of this struggle 
give structure to the novel, which is 
divided into five “books,” alliteratively 
entitled “Dread,” “Dream,” “Descent,” 
“Despair,” and “Decision,” each title 
supported by a relevant epigraph. 

The central fact in the personality 
of the hero, Cross Damon, is what 
Wright earlier called “primal fear” and 
here calls “Dread” and identifies as 
“man’s most dominant characteristic.” 
Cross is a Chicago Negro, a postal clerk 
with some education, who has_ been 
driven by his anxious mother’s religious 
prohibitions to rebellious excesses in his 
own life. These circumstances involve 
him in marital and extra-marital dif- 
ficulties, and he becomes threatened 
with legal prosecution. At this point, 


*Richard Wright, 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. Pp. 405. 


The Outsider. New 
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he seizes the opportunity offered by a 
mistaken attachment of his name to a 
victim in an accident from which he 
himself escapes, and, being presumed 
dead, he sets out to create a new iden- 
tity. (Whether or not the circum- 
stances of the wreck are convincing is 
irrelevant.) That his feeling of in- 
security is much greater than that cre- 
ated by these particular events of his 
life and that he is setting out to solve 
problems of much greater magnitude 
are indicated by the list of books which 
he leaves behind in Chicago as he es- 
capes to New York. These include 
Nietzsche, Hegel, Heidegger, Kierke- 
gaard, and Dostoevsky. This list fur- 
nishes the key to the remainder of the 
novel. Cross now embarks on an exis- 
tentialist “Dream,” in which he at- 
tempts to define a new character by his 
acts and thereby create for himself a 
set of values. In New York, he falls 
in with a group of communists. He 
violates the conventions by which men 
are supposed to live in our society when 
he murders three men and then escapes 
punishment for the murders, thus iso- 
lating himself anew. He witnesses the 
suicide of the woman for whom he had 
come to feel a need as a partial means 
of escaping from his sense of isolation. 
On his deathbed—that the scene is un- 
convincing is, again, irrelevant—he af- 
firms the values which he had earlier 
recognized but ignored: the search for 
meaning in life cannot be made alone. 
“Never alone . . . Alone a man is noth- 
ing ... Man is a promise that he must 
never break .. .” and “Starting from 
scratch every time is . . . is no good.” 

Like Cross, the other principal char- 
acters in the book are studies of types 
of insecurity in the modern world. The 
most interesting is Ely Houston, the 
District Attorney. He is the clever 
one, the outsider who has found a way 
to reconcile himself to the conditions of 
modern life although he sees these con- 
ditions clearly. His relationship to 
Cross is somewhat reminiscent of the 
role of the psychoanalyst in the system 
to which Wright’s theories of person- 
ality owe most. Much of the vocabu- 


lary of the earnest dialogue and of the 
long expository passages of internal 
monologue is drawn from the technical 
jargon of psychoanalysis. Even the 
bridge to which Cross once compares 
his life is made heavy by “hostile” 
hands. This style serves to reduce 
the problem of life in the contemporary 
world to individualistic terms. An il- 
lustration of the deliberateness of the 
emphasis is Wright’s treatment of 
Cross’s reactions to the communists. 
These, as one would expect, relate the 
book to The God That Failed rather 
than to Native Son; but even those re- 
actions are incidental to Cross’s rejec- 
tion of all political parties, all modern 
movements, as the rationalizations of 
clever modern men. It is interesting 
to note that Wright has quoted a pas- 
sage from Cross’s debate with the com- 
munist leader, Blimin, and given it an 
explicit social and political context in 
his recent preface to George Lamming’s 
In the Castle of My Skin. In The 
Outsider, the context is wholly that of 
personality in the modern world. 

The chief value of the book is its 
contemporaneity. Although Cross hap- 
pens to be a Negro, he is presented not 
as a racial type but as a symbol of 
modern man and his problems. The 
questions which Wright raises and the 
terms in which he states and attempts 
to answer them are characteristic con- 
cerns of contemporary _ literature. 
Wright’s highly original formulation of 
these concerns in this second of his 
novels deserves thoughtful reading by 
anyone seeking to understand the liter- 
ature, and hence the history, of our 
times. Thus far, few novels can make 
this claim. 

Charlotte Crawford Watkins 
Department of English 
Howard University 


In the Castle of My Skin* 


George Lamming’s In the Castle of 
My Skin is not a book that one can 


*George Lamming, /n the Castle of My 
Skin. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1953. Pp. 312. 
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read through in one or two sittings with 
satisfaction, for it is an unusually de- 
tailed account of the cultural tradi- 
tions and forces which shaped the 
early life of the author. Its three 
hundred twelve finely printed pages 
not only give the record of the develop- 
ment of the mind and spirit of the 
protagonist, but also clearly delineate 
biographical accounts of at least a 
dozen other characters; such as Lam- 
ming’s mother, the landlord, the over- 
seer, the schoolmaster, Ma and Pa, Mr. 
and Mrs. Foster, Bob, Trumper, Boy 
Blue, and Po King. There is an his- 
torical account of the island of Barb- 
ados from 1927-1945 with its British 
Colonial system of government. The 
landlord-tenant arrangement of exploi- 
tation, the “within-the-law” system of 
education, and the subtle practices of 
racial discrimination are most vividly 
portrayed. Despite this multiplicity 
of social issues, the thesis of the book 
is centered upon the tortured, troubled, 
insecure feelings which the Negro suf- 
fers as he gropes his way from the 
dying culture of racial exclusion into 
which he is born to the new culture of 
a full-fledged citizen of Western civili- 
zation. 


George Lamming was born in the 
little village of Creighton, Barbados, 
British West Indies. Here he lived 
with his mother for eighteen years with- 
out acquaintance with his father or any 
other relatives, for that matter. 


The story opens with the author’s 
ninth birthday, an occasion, as far as 
he had been able to determine, lacking 
in cause for celebration. Besides this 
consistent lack of cause, the added dif- 
ficulty of excessive rain on this par- 
ticular day intensified young Lam- 
ming’s anxiety, even though a neighbor 
told him that his birthday had brought 
showers of blessing. 


Vivid descriptions of the limestone 
houses on either side of the marl roads 
of the village, glimpses of how the 
inhabitants lived in these houses, to- 
gether with other scenes of the flood- 
swept village carry the narrative on to 
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the next telling incident, the village 
school in session. 

Since there is no closely woven plot, 
at this point, the author introduces the 
old man, Pa and the old woman, Ma 
whose character portraits conjure in 
the reader’s mind “images of simple 
peasant parents musing uncomprehend- 
ingly upon the social changes that dis- 
rupt their lives and threaten the des- 
tinies of their children.” Other 
evidences of the interaction of two cul- 
tures are the marriage relationship of 
Botts, Bambi, and Bambina and the 
childhood relationships between Lam- 
ming and his friends as they play on 
the pathlike streets of the village and 
on the beach and in the woods sur- 
rounding it. 

The story becomes increasingly in- 
teresting with Mr. Slime’s establish- 
ment of the Penny Bank and the So- 
ciety, supposedly for the benefit of 
the villagers; the strikes; the riots; 
and Trumper’s going away. 

The closing incidents in the story 
deal with the purchase of the land by 
Mr. Slime and his partners; the up- 
rooting of some of the oldest inhabit- 
ants of the village, including Pa and 
the shoemaker; Lamming’s graduation 
from high school; his last dinner with 
his mother before leaving for a teaching 
post in Trinidad; Trumper’s return 
and interpretation of what it means to 
be a Negro. 

Lamming has written this first book 
with a penetrating insight and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the naivete, 
ignorance, pride, and aspirations of the 
people of his native island. Typical 
of this insight is Trumper’s speech on 
the concept of race in America and in 
Barbados: 

“°Tis a tremendous difference. 

One simple word make a tremendous 

difference; that’s why you can never 

be too sure what a word will do. 

I’m a nigger or a Negro an’ all o’ 

us put together is niggers or Ne- 

groes. There ain't no ‘man’ an’ 
there ain’t no ‘people.’ Just nigger 
an’ Negro. An’ little as that seem 

‘tis a tremendous difference. It: 
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makes a tremendous difference not 
to the whites but the blacks. ’Tis 
the blacks who get affected by leavin’ 
out that word ‘man’ or ‘people.’ 
That’s how we learn the race. 
Gertrude B. Rivers 
Department of English 
Howard University 


Maud Martha* 


Since Maud Martha, Gwendolyn 
Brooks’ second book, deals with the 
hopes and frustrations of a young, 
dark-complexioned Negro girl in 
Bronzeville, Chicago, one might feel 
that its theme is racial. This writer 
feels, however, that the theme is much 
broader than that. 

The story of Maud Martha, the chief 
character in the book, is the story of 
the average woman in her struggles 
for spiritual satisfaction as daughter, 
wife, and mother. Every little girl 
wants to be among the first, if not the 
first, in her father’s affections. Every 
school girl anticipates with mixed emo- 
tions her first date. Every young wo- 
men dreams of her wedding day; of a 
hero huband, who will always be hers 
alone; and of a home of her own in 
which her children can grow up and 
call her blessed. These were Maud 
Martha’s concerns. She found that 
compromises, good and bad, were con- 
stantly and surprisingly changing the 
face of her life. These compromises 
were made more painful by the man- 
dates of poverty and the color of her 
skin. 

The phraseology of chapter titles, the 
rhythmical prose, and the convenient 
format of the book make it charming 
and delightful reading. The brevity 
and poetical jargon make it difficult to 
classify the work as a novel even 
though the author’s apt selection of 
episodes through which she touches 
upon a universal theme shows that she 
knows much of the subtler springs of 
human nature. 


Gertrude B. Rivers 


*Gwendolyn Brooks, Maud Martha. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. Pp. 175. 
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The Secret Password* 


When the first collection of spirituals 
was published in 1867 the editors had 
a faint idea that they were dealing 
with songs which were more than just 
music. For they stated that these songs 
were “historically of the greatest pos- 
sible value”’.’ Since then most inter- 
preters of spirituals have concentrated 
upon the view that the spirituals were 
religious expressions of the desire of 
the slave to pass to another world, and 
the importance of the songs as histori- 
cal documents has, on the whole, been 
overlooked. A few students have been 
aware of the allegorical nature of the 
language of the spirituals, and more 
than one writer has doubted that they 
were to be considered only as simple 
musical expressions. The ‘secret pass- 
word’, however, which reveals the 
spiritual as a historical document of 
the day-to-day and general social de- 
velopment of Negro slaves has not been 
sufficiently known. 

Dr. Miles Mark Fisher has taken 
his cue from the known fact that Afri- 
can Negroes told their problems in 
song, sent messages by song, and dis- 
cussed their plans in song; he has ex- 
amined the Negro slave songs as con- 
tinuations of this same process. The 
result is that Dr. Fisher has found the 
key to an interpretation which is neces- 
sary and inevitable.’ For only in the 
light of its social importance may the 
contribution of the spiritual be properly 
assessed. Dr. Fisher defines the 
spiritual as “the utterance of an in- 
dividual Negro about an experience 
that had universal application at what- 
ever time that song was popular.” 
Hence al] spirituals have an author, 
a date, and reveal a message. 

The message cannot be understood 
if the terms such as ‘heab’n’, ‘hell’, 


J. W. Work, quoted in P. F. Laubenstein 
“An Apocalyptic Reincarnation,” Journal of 


—_ Literature, LI (December, 1932), p. 
24, 


*Slave Songs of the United States. A 
Simpson and Co. (New York, 1867). 

_ *Miles Mark Fisher, Negro Slave Songs 
in the United States, Cornell University 


Press, New York: 1953, Pp. 223. 











‘Satan’, and ‘Lawd’, constantly recur- 
ring words, are to be taken at their 
face value. It is on this point, in fact, 
that older analyses of spirituals have 
often stumbled. Heaven was not a 
place of the other world but was a 
symbol for a place where relative free- 
dom existed. Dependent upon the peri- 
od during which the spiritual was cre- 
ated, ‘heab’n’ might have been a colony 
in Liberia, a secret meeting, or even 
the northern part of America. ‘Hell’ 
was, of course, any place where the 
Negro suffered—hence the South; ‘Sa- 
tan’ was the slave’s enemy, the master 
who was cruel to his slaves; and ‘Lawd’ 
was the boss or slave owner. 

These are the more obvious symbols, 
and they could probably be under- 
stood by anyone with a knowledge that 
folk music or poetry reflects, in some 
way, the social background of a people. 
Dr. Fisher’s thorough knowledge of the 
period of history covered by the spir- 
ituals has enabled him to identify other 
symbols such as the changing indenti- 
ties of ‘Moses’ and ‘Weepin’ Mary.’ At 
one time ‘Moses’ was a reference to 
Bishop Asbury of the 1790’s who had 
spent much time working among Ne- 
groes in the South and whose work 
was appreciated by the Negroes; later, 
it is shown, Moses meant a Negro pro- 
phet in Africa. Weepin’ Mary was the 
Negro who had been excluded from 
white services in the American church, 
or an escaped slave who had been 
colonized in Africa, or the protesting 
slave of the secret meeting in America. 


In his analyses, Dr. Fisher includes 
Spirituals of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries through the Civil War. 
This omits both the earliest group, 
which existed in America as well as the 
West Indies and South America as far 
back as 1619, and the latest group of 
the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The periods covered are 1740- 
1815 (Revivals and camp meetings) ; 
1816-1837 (Colonization and insurrec- 
tion) ; 1882-1867 (Post-insurrection re- 
tribution and pacifism); 1861-1867 
(War participation, reconstruction, 
Americanization). The vocabulary and 
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content of each spiritual included are 
examined, and the spiritual is either 
placed within a period or dated exactly. 
For example, the circumstances of Nat 
Turner’s revolt corresponds to the con- 
ditions cited in “Steal Away” as inter- 
preted by Dr. Fisher. This spiritual, 
then, would seem to have been com- 
posed by Nat Turner about 1825 as a 
signal for a meeting of the insurrec- 
tionists. Now it can be seen that com- 
plete knowledge of the background of 
early America would help to date these 
songs to a great extent. One may 
wonder, however, that such exact in- 
formation can be given on the basis of 
internal evidence alone. There is con- 
siderable doubt as to the validity of the 
method used here, especially when cor- 
roborative evidence is not given to sup- 
port the internal evidence. 

The findings of Dr. Fisher are of 
twofold importance. First, the refer- 
ences to specific situations are better 
understood in the light of a knowledge 
of the allegory of the spiritual. Sec- 
ond, the specific situations discussed in 
the spirituals reveal facts about the 
stages in the development of the Ne- 
gro. As the material included in the 
spirituals varies from African to Chris- 
tian, the proportion of influences may 
be weighed. Thus the acculturization 
of the Negro may be traced through an 
examination of the growth of vocabu- 
lary, changes in attitudes, and shifts in 
influences which are shown in the spir- 
ituals. Sterling Brown in 1937 and 
John Lovell in 1939 spoke out for an 
analysis which would give the student 
of literature the necessary basis for 
his appreciation of the spiritual; Dr. 
Fisher’s study will be interesting to the 
student of literature and also to the 
historian, and sociologist. 

Doris V. Evans 
School of Music 
Howard University 


Fifty-Four Years of 
African Methodism* 


Fifty-four years of African Method- 
*V. M. Townsend, Fifty-Four Years of 


African Methodism. New York: Exposi- 
tion Press, Pp. 386, 1953. 
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ism, a recent publication by V. M. 


Townsend, venerable and _ respected 
Presiding Elder in the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is an interest- 
ing and timely book. The writer com- 
pares the structure of the church or- 
ganization to that of the government of 
the United States of America and 
traces its “chain of command” from 
the General Conference through the 
Annual and District conferences down 
to the Quarterly and Church confer- 
ences of the local organization. One 
is able to distinguish the “format” of 
the Methodist Church in counter part 
through the structure and in all of the 
councils of the denomination. 


The duties and responsibilities of 
local and itinerant pastors, presiding 
elders and bishops are explained and 
a comprehensive interpretation of the 
use of ecclesiastical law is given. The 
author then explains the administrative 
departments of the “connection” and 
gives a further detailed question and 
answer analysis of “church law” and 


its usages. 


Dr. Townsend devotes a chapter of 
his book to a discussion of “Doctrine, 
Tenets and Rituals of the Church.” 
Here the sacraments of Baptism and 
The Holy Communion are explained 
and the vow of joining the 
church is analyzed. This, he avers is 
essential knowledge for intelligent par- 
ticipation in the program of the church. 


sacred 


Perhaps the main contribution of the 
author in his book, Fifty-four Years of 
African Methodism is found in the 
“spotlight” which he turns upon the 
inequities and mal-practices within the 
organization which are threatening to 
demoralize the denomination. He re- 
fers to these mal-practices as influences 
that “are undermining our moral and 
spiritual structure.” 


The author’s closing chapter is a 
clarion call for a spiritual “Reforma- 
tion” of a great religious organization 
which has served its constituency and 
its native land with a spirit of devotion 
and love for more than a century and a 
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half. Such a ‘Reformation,’ the 
writer intimates, is essential to its sur- 
vival. 

Dr. V. M. Townsend, octogenarian 
minister of his “‘Beloved Zion” speaks 
and writes with prophetic authority, 
His book should be widely read by the 
clergy and lay members of all our 
Christian churches. 

Daniel G. Hill, 
Dean of the Chapel 
Howard University 


The Story of FEPC* 


Race, Jobs, and Politics recounts the 
history of fair employment practices 
legislation in the United States since 
1941. It describes the origin, activi- 
ties, and demise of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice 
created in 1941. It also provides an 
analysis of fair employment legislation 
at the state and local levels, and re- 
lates the whole body of such legislation 
to other social problems. 

The first Fair Employment Practice 
Committee in the Federal Govern- 
ment was established when the Presi- 
dent issued Executive Order 8802 
on June 25, 1941. This executive order 
declared it “the duty of employers and 
of labor organizations . . . to provide 
for the full and equitable participa- 
tion of all workers in defense indus- 
tries, without discrimination because of 
race, creed, color, or national origin.’ 
It directed Federal departments and 
agencies “‘concerned with vocational and 
training pregrams for defense produc- 
tion” to administer these programs 
without discrimination. In addition, it 
stated that defense contracts negotiated 
by Federal agencies should include a 
“provision obligating the contractor not 
to discriminate against any worker be- 
cause of race, creed, color, or national 
origin.” 

The Committee as originally estab- 
lished consisted of a chairman and 
four members appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and organizationally was made a 

*Louis Ruchames, Race, Jobs, and Politics. 


New York: Columbia University Press, 
1953. Pp. 255. 
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part of the Office of Production Man- 
agement. Despite considerable opposi- 
tion to its activities, the Committee 
managed to obtain a fair amount of 
favorable publicity for its objectives. 
The Committee reached its peak with- 
in a year, and after it was transferred 
organizationally to the War Manpower 
Commission in July 1943, it declined 
to the point where it lived only in a 
kind of “suspended animation.” Dur- 
ing this year of operation, it was clear 
that the Committee’s difficulties were 
occasioned not simply by hostile areas 
of employment, but also by the lack of 
enthusiasm which many government 
oficials displayed toward the Commit- 
tee’s activities. 

The second Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee was established by Ex- 
ecutive Order 9346 on May 27, 1943. 
Although the President demonstrated 
his increased support for FEPC in 
the issuance of this executive order, 
opposition to its objectives remained 
vigorous both in Congress as well as in 
areas represented by strong industrial 
interest. The end of the second Com- 
mittee was in sight when the Congres- 
sional appropriations enacted in 1945 
failed to provide funds to carry it be- 
yond June 30, 1946. 

Mr. Ruchames has included the im- 
portant details of FEPC’s history in 
his book. The study of this history is 
useful to all who are interested in the 
current efforts to enact fair employment 
legislation. Indeed, the experiences of 
FEPC can be said to have borne fruit 
already. Sixteen states have approved 
laws prohibiting discrimination in em- 
ployment and have created commissions 
to enforce them. In the eight-year peri- 
od, 1943-1951, twenty-eight cities en- 
acted municipal fair employment prac- 
tice ordinances. Quoting Will Maslow, 
writing in 1945, the Mr. Ruchames 
points out that “not since the Civil War 
has there been so much local interest 
in preventing racial or religious dis- 
crimination in employment. . . .” 

In his chapter on “FEPC Legisla- 
tion and American Society” he raises 
the most fundamental questions con- 
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cerning the purposes of this kind of 
legislation. Among them are the fol- 
lowing: “To what extent . . . does 
such legislation undermine private en- 


terprise and the right of an employer 
to hire whom he chooses? Do FEPC 


laws result in an exodus of business: 
from those states which enact them? 


Are FEPC’s benefits overshadowed by 


the resultant strikes, violence, and in- 
creased prejudice which are attributed 
by some to FEPC action? Would an 
FEPC law be applicable to the South 
with any degree of success? Can FE- 
PC legislation succeed in a segregated 
society?” The answers which the au- 
thor gives are all in favor of legisla- 
tion. He agrees of course, that there 
are other factors which operate to in- 
of opportunity and 
As he points 


crease equality 
diminish discrimination. 


out: “Most important are increasing 
industrialization 
which render more difficult the main- 


tenance of a caste system derived from 


and __ urbanization, 


a plantation and rural economy. An 
additional factor is the growth of 
unionism, especially industrial union- 
ism. During the last war, unions which 
emphasized the common interests and 
need for unity of all workers, contri- 
buted to the advancement of equality 
of employment opportunities in the 
South and better understanding be- 
tween white and Negro workers.” 


Mr. Ruchames’ book does not offer 
the reader all the material which might 
be useful in reflecting on the questions 
but it 
comprehensive yet compact source of 


noted above, does provide a 
data for those who seek to chart the 
future course of fair employment prac- 
tices legislation against the measure- 
ment of understanding its past. 
Vincent J. Browne 
Associate Professor of Government 


Howard University 
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From School To Job: 
Guidance For Minority Youth* 


Noting the flagrant denial of equal 
educational opportunity to minority 
groups, the author paints a vivid pic- 
ture of frustration resulting from stere- 
otyped thinking regarding the apti- 
tudes, interests, abilities, and employ- 
ment opportunities of minority group 
youth. 

There have been appreciable gains, 
however, since 1944. There are, the 
author points out, hundreds of job 
opportunities—both in the highly spe- 


*Ann Tanneyhill, From School to Job: 
Guidance for Minority Youth. New York 
City: Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 28th 
Street. 
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cialized as well as in the less technical 
fields—available for qualified appli- 
cants regardless of race. As a result, 
there is now an increasing number of 
vocational guidance workers who be- 
lieve that Negro youth have the capa- 
city to perform all kinds of jobs. Such 
organizations as B’nai B’rith and the 
Urban League are counselling youth— 
all youth—to seek a career in line with 
their aptitudes, interests, and abilities, 
Specific suggestions are given to guide 
communities in working out continuous 
guidance programs for more effective 
guidance and integration of minority 
youth. 
Marian V. Coombs, Director 
Student Employment and 
Graduate Placement 
Howard University 





The first issue of African Affairs published by the Ruth Sloan Associates, 


Inc. (4201 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C.) appeared in January. 
It is the first newsletter to appear in the United States devoted exclusively to 
The purpose of African News is to “bring to 
its readers each month a stimulating collection of news and analysis of develop- 


the entire African continent. 


ments in Africa, together with a review of recent books.” This first issue 
contains—‘‘Federation in Nigeria: can Western Political Institutions be Trans- 
planted to Africa’”’; “Belgian Congo’s Watussis Rate,” “King Solomon’s Mines’ 
a Hit”; news notes covering all parts of Africa and “Some Recent Books on 
Africa.” One year’s subscription to African News may be had for $4.00. 

D. &. P. 











Notes From Recent Books 


Marion 
Toward Social and Personal Integration 


_ The first edition of Education for 
All American Youth’ was one of the 
most provocative publications that had 
ever been released in the field of edu- 
cation. Because of the prestige of its 
members, the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA enjoys the 
respect of the teaching profession. 
Consequently the principles and prac- 
tices ssuggested by this body are con- 
sidered with keen interest. Here was 
a book written as of five years after 
the cessation of World War II. It 
indicated the kind of educational his- 
tory which should not have been writ- 
ten and philosophized on the story 
which should be told in the future. 
In addition were ideas on how state 
and local communities could go about 
the business of planning and executing 
school systems which could fulfill the 
needs of all their youth. In 1952 by 
means of a “further look” at educa- 
tion for all American youth, this body 
reexamines the picture in light of 
changed premises made necessary by 
recent events such as the absence of an 
economic recession after the close of 
hostilities and the ideological conflicts 
between two of the leading political 
power blocs in the world. The con- 
tinued need for heightened military 
activities raised the necessity for an 
integration of public school and mili- 
tary goals. 


In place of the first and last chap- 
ters in the original edition, there are 
new introductory and concluding chap- 
ters. The first two sections deal with 
the developing secondary school and 
education in an uncertain world. The 
concluding division tells of progress 
which is being made by various school 


*Educational Policies Commission of the 


National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Education for All American Youth, 
Washington: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1952. Pp. 402. 
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systems in different sections of the 
country. The remainder of the book 
follows the general pattern of the first 
edition but with revisions consonant 
with observed changes in the American 
scene today. 

Stemming from a philosophy requir- 
ing educational provisions for the needs 
of all youth, the authors concern them- 
selves with the problems to be faced by 
young people between the ages of fif- 
teen and twenty-one. Incidental con- 
sideration is given to the necessity of 
functional programs for junior high 
pupils and adults. Without any ai- 
tempt to present blueprints to be fol- 
lowed by school systems, illustrative 
accounts of the steps followed by a 
rural community, an urban area and 
a state to provide for the imperative 
needs of all youths are provided for 
study by communities that are seriously 
concerned about the development of 
their chief asset, their younger citizens. 
These localities are in one state so it 
is possible to see how planned inte- 
grated educational provisions can result 
in developing the common learnings es- 
sential for group solidarity and the 
special individual competencies. 

Several features of the schools in 
Farmville, American City and the state 
system merit careful thinking by edu- 
cators and lay citizens alike. All? 
significant segments of communities are 
represented on the policy making 
boards and advisory committees. Vo- 
cational education with its emphasis on 
work experiences is an integral part 
of the training of all students. School 
curricula are based upon scientifically 
determined community and personal 
needs. Schools are community cen- 
tered. The educational structure of 
local areas and the state is the result 
of cooperatively planned procedures on 
the part of all concerned. This pro- 
vides for a wider variety of services 
with a minimum of wasteful duplica- 
tion. Through the division of labor 
among the institutions providing train- 
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ing, provisions are made for the edu- 
cational needs of all students interested 
in occupations requiring schooling on 
the junior college or university level. 
Effective guidance promotes continuity 
in experiences and optimum adjust- 
ment after school years. Considera- 
tion is given to the needs for effective 
living from the early years through 
adulthood. 

This revision of Education for All 
American Youth points the way to a 
happy marriage between principles 
and practices which holds promise of 
providing the type of education which 
will go a long way toward ensuring the 
development of intelligent citizens in 
a democratic society. The narrative 
style makes for enjoyable but provo- 
cative reading. 

Wiles’ subscribes to the philosophy 
that schools should provide curricular 
experiences which will be consonant 
with the individual purposes and goals 
of the pupils enrolled. In such schools 
teachers are participating members of 
the groups in which opportunities for 
leadership roles are possible for all 
persons in terms of the contributions 
which they are capable of making. 
Teachers, parents and pupils share in 
setting up the group and _ individual 
purposes of classes and also in the 
evaluative procedures by which efforts 
are appraised. Since cooperation rath- 
er than competition is the dominant 
social process, pupil achievement is 
considered in terms of progress over 
previous status instead of his rank 
position in a class. 

Based upon the principle that chil- 
dren learn what they live, Wiles in- 
sists upon a school setting in which 
democratic principles and _ practices 
operate. In fact optimum human rela- 
tions is a goal toward which teachers 
are to strive. Educators are advised 
that how they act will convey far more 
vivid impressions than what they say. 
These actions will determine the tone 


*Kimball 
Schools. 


Wiles, Teaching for Better 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Pp. 397. 


1952. 
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of group relationships among the 
pupils with whom they work. “The 
potency of an idea is determined by 
the emotional matrix in which it is 
imbedded”, is the author’s reminder 
that the feeling tone is a significant 
element in the learning process. 

In using the sociogram, Wiles cau- 
tions that care is necessary “‘to insure 
that its use does not start boys and 
girls thinking about people they like 
and dislike, thus increasing differences 
rather than developing concerns. It 
can be an instrument for building ex- 
clusiveness rather than cooperation”. 
He expresses the opinion that close ob- 
servation of pupils can well take the 
place of the sociogram since in the first 
place the technique was validated by 
comparing its results with the outcomes 
obtained through the insight of teachers 
who study children in other ways. 

In discussing group work techniques, 
the author stresses the point that “ef- 
fective group work means working in 
a group-not on it”! To be successful 
the teacher needs to “have faith that 
each pupil is important, can make a 
contribution, has worth-while purposes, 
can improve, wants to belong, can be 
trusted, and will live up to the best 
he knows”. Teachers share the respon- 
sibility for planning and evaluating. 
In the main, these more mature per- 
sons serve as resources to boys and 
girls as they develop in their ability to 
handle more efficiently the questions 
which arise in their daily activities. 

A chapter on skill in self improve- 
ment offers many suggestions for ways 
in which instructors of youth may ap- 
praise their own development in terms 
of purposes and goals which they have 
set for themselves as educators. The 
processes are much the same as those 
which are discussed in connection with 
pupil purposing and evaluating. 

Wiles has written a very readable 
book based upon a sound philosophy of 
pupil education, which involves schoo! 
people, parents and the community. He 
discusses valid principles of learning 
and the logical implications of the 
premises inherent in a democratically- 
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centered social institution. Well placed 
questions, case material and cartoons 
assist in the interpretation of material 
challengingly presented. Specific sug- 
gestions at the close of each chapter 
will aid teachers concerned with the 
improvement of their work along the 
lines of the principles posited by the 
author. These suggestions will also 
stimulate thinking in terms of the areas 
in which teachers may be free to work 
where the administration or community 
is slow in providing the framework 
within which educational practices de- 
signed to facilitate the maximum de- 
velopment of each child may operate. 

In the appendices are found a well 
annotated bibliography on significant 
research and a sample report to parents 
which emphasizes pupil progress in 
individual terms rather than on the 
basis of numerical or alphabetical sym- 
bols denoting achievement on a com- 
petitive level. This is a book which 
can be read with profit by educators, 
parents and any one else interested in 
the community’s schools. 

School personnel engaged in the 
preservice and inservice training of 
teachers will find an excellent tool in 
Democratic Teaching in Secondary 
Schools.” Although the majority of 
educators are interested in developing 
young people who will be good citizens, 
many of them experience difficulty in 
providing curricular programs which 
will provide the social and psychologi- 
cal climate for effective guidance in 
democratic living. This is so because 
traditional methods have been more 
consistent with principles of authori- 
tarian procedures than with those im- 
plied by the democratic philosophy. 
Older and younger teachers who desire 
to substitute emphasis upon the whole- 
some development of every individual 
for concern for academic achievement 
have been handicapped because of their 
earlier educational experiences which 
were dominated by traditional methods. 


4 Dorsey, 
Democratic Teaching in Second-Schools. 
New York: J. B. Lipincott Company, 1950. 
Pp. 579, 
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After discussing the secondary school 
as an instrument for democratic de- 
velopment, the authors proceed to elab- 
orate upon the principles and their im- 
plied practices under the headings of: 
Teaching in a Democracy; Understand- 
ing Youth-Their Living and Learning; 
Developing Democratic Methods of 
Teaching; and Teaching Growing 
Youth. In addition to material de- 
signed to promote understandings of 
the dynamics underlying both the au- 
thoritarian and democratic methods of 
teaching, the authors provide illustra- 
tions of the applications of these pro- 
cedures on the three levels of secondary 
education. It is possible for teachers 
of junior college students as well as 
those of the lower dividions to see how 
others have moved toward the provision 
of learning situations by means of 
which students live through experiences 
which increase ability to work effec- 
tively with groups in the analysis of 
problems. These instructors may see 
how teachers can serve as resource per- 
sons and instrumentalities for releasing 
the leadership potentials of all members 
of the group. 

The section on the development of 
democratic methods of teaching will be 
of invaluable assistance to those indi- 
viduals who feel the need to develop 
functional learnings in the area of 
group dynamics. It is one thing to 
realize the importance of the use of 
group discussions in classroom activi- 
ties but quite another to develop the 
ability to guide meaningful group ex- 
periences on the various levels in dif- 
ferent subject matter fields. In the 
chapter on trends in teaching, consider- 
ation is given to practically every phase 
of the subject with selected references 
after each section for those who wish 
to read further in a given field. 

In discussing the development of 
growing youth, Stiles and Dorsey give 
the significant factors which influence 
patterns of behavior during the pu- 
bescent, the middle adolescent and later 
adolescent phases of growth. A twelve 
page table setting forth the character- 
istic transitions during adolescence is 
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a valuable contribution to the under- 
standing of the social and psychologieal 
forces which motivate the activities of 
youth. Adults are provided insights 
into the problems experienced by them 
and the youth with whom they come 
in contact. These are the develop- 
mental problems evolving from the 
struggles of adolescents to achieve in- 
dependence at a time when they must 
of necessity rely upon adults to a large 
degree to the period when they attain 
the maturity sufficient to enable them 
to assume their adult responsibilities. 

Democratic Teaching in Secondary 
Schools throws a challenge at secon- 
dary teachers who complain that the 
large and different classes they teach 
prevent their employing democratic 
methods. It is suggested that if such 
teachers would prepare themselves to 
teach several subjects to the same stu- 
dents, a greater opportunity for whole- 
some personality development would be 
afforded. As long as teachers spe- 
cialize in one field and emphasize sub- 
ject matter, they will invite many sec- 
tions of different pupils. 

This is a text primarily for teacher 
training institutions but it is a book 
with tremendous values for teachers 
and others who work with youth. The 
authors have produced a scholarly, well 
written publication. The introductory 
questions and declaratory statements 
alert readers to what is to follow. The 
well written summaries focus attention 
on the main points discussed. Of real 
aid are the suggested films and other 
visual materials which illustrate the 
subject matter discussed. Those who 
follow through on the other related 
experiences can not help but grow in 
sensitivity to the processes involved in 
democratic living. Any one concerned 
with educational procedures which give 
promise of assisting young people to 
attain personal and social integration 
will do well to read carefully this book. 

An essential component of democratic 
living is the ability to accept differences 
in human beings and the disposition to 
respect individual personalities regard- 
less of racial] or cultural affiliations. To 


the degree that curricular experiences 
represent a wholesome way of life to 
that extent do pupils have an oppor- 
tunity to develop the skills and ap- 
preciations essential to effective group 
participation. If such a social climate 
is to exist in the schools, teachers and 
others responsible for child develop- 
ment must themselves have the required 
attitudes and skills. Although this is 
a truism, it is nevertheless a fact that 
school and community practices will 
have to undergo considerable modifica- 
tion before real progress is achieved. 
It, therefore, follows that since teachers 
are important agents in effecting de- 
velopmental changes in students, it is 
essential that efforts be directed toward 
assisting them to acquire the points of 
view and abilities which will permit 
them to promote desirable traits in 
those with whom they work. 

The implications of the cultural lag 
between protestations of democracy 
and actual social practices have led 
educational leaders concerned with re- 
ducing this lag to engage in action re- 
search and projects which give promise 
of positive modifications of intergroup 
behavior. The American Council on 
Education has contributed much in this 
direction. Several publications are 
now available for the use of those who 
desire enlightenment on the improve- 
ment of human relations. One of these 
is the volume Leadership Training in 
Intergroup Education. Here is pre- 
sented an evaluation of the workshops 
conducted at the University of Chicago 
from 1945-1950, for the purpose of 
providing training in a field project in 
intergroup education. This book dis- 
cusses the principles of good inter- 
group programs at the same _ time 
that it describes the applications of 
these theories to the conduct of the 
workshop experiences. This is indeed 
significant because the “growing pains” 
suffered by those who had a need to 
modify their own feelings and attitudes 
toward traditional school practices or 


‘Hilda Taba, Leadership Training in In- 
tergroup Education. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1953. Pp. 243. 
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personal ideas regarding those who 
differed from them in some respect 
developed insights pertaining to the 
experiences others would have to face 
who had similar problems of adjust- 
ment. Through opportunities to par- 
ticipate in the varied phases of group 
processes, the workshop members de- 
veloped the techniques which would be 
needed by them in their efforts to pro- 
mote adequate approaches to the prob- 
lems of social living. 

Through illustrations and case study 
material, Taba makes it possible for 
those interested in intergroup activities 
to develop an understanding of the mul- 
tiple factors involved and of some of the 
steps that might be attempted in ef- 
forts directed toward the improvement 
or modifications of the attitudes and 
feelings which constitute the dynamics 
of interpersonal relations. She also has 
presented to leaders who are planning 
or who have used workshop procedures 
an analysis which will serve as a basis 
for evaluating completed or projected 
efforts. There is also much to learn 
with respect to factors involved in as- 
sisting leaders to change from practices 
based upon following the suggestions 
or plans of others to those which re- 
quire independence in thought. 

The material in this book will take 
on added meaning to readers if they 
make use of other volumes in the series. 
A great deal has been covered within 
comparatively few pages so that some 
of the concepts discussed will be hazy 
to some persons unless they utilize the 
extended discussions of companion 
books. 

Practical Guidance Methods’ is writ- 
ten by an authority in the field of edu- 
cation in general and personnel and 
guidance in particular. Knapp, Dean 
of Student Personnel Services at the 
University of South Dakota, brought 
to the writing of this book an exten- 
sive knowledge of both fields. Written 
for counselors, teachers and administra- 


“Robert H. Knapp, Practical Guidance 
Methods. New York: McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, 1953. Pp. 320. 
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tors, this publication provides many 
principles and data for use by the above 
listed functionaries in the following 
areas: guidance needs of individual 
students; helping students individually 
and in groups; vocational guidance; 
use of grouping techniques; guiding the 
progress of students through school; 
the health needs of students; and guid- 
ing atypical pupils. 

The author’s philosophy places em- 
phasis upon meeting the needs of the 
whole child and as far as possible with- 
in the framework of regular schools or 
classes. He takes issue with those 
school people who deny students par- 
ticipation in inter-school activities be- 
cause of substandard work in academic 
subjects. If these pupils are not work- 
ing up to capacity, to deny them the 
satisfaction of participating in experi- 
ences from which they derive real satis- 
faction is to risk depriving them of 
activities which may mean more to them 
in all-round growth than acceptable 
work in some academic enterprises. 
Special efforts should be made to locate 
unique potentialities or interests in any 
pupil who may posses such. “It seems 
sensible,” says Knapp, “to conclude 
that those persons charged with the 
responsibility of locating students hav- 
ing superior learning attitudes should 
be concerned with all types of specific 
learning attitudes in pupils”. 

Helpful suggestions are made for 
the benefit of those who work in rural 
or small schools which are the most 
numerous. The position is taken that 
optimum steps should be taken for the 
proper guidance of all schooi children. 

In discussing guidance methods, a 
wide range of material is presented for 
consideration in schools on the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels. The organi- 
zation of the content tends to place the 
book in the category of a source or 
reference took. Some areas need ex- 
pansion for facile comprehension on the 
part of some teachers who may not be 
familiar with some of the concepts 
used. For instances the term visiting 
teacher is employed in two different 
settings without adequate explanation. 
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At one time a passing mention is made 
to visiting teachers who serve as social 
workers in the schools. Later, visiting 
teachers are mentioned as persons who 
give instruction to children whose 
handicaps prevent them from attending 
classes in the regular schools. In the 
chapter discussing visual defects, the 
terms oculist and opthamalogist are 
used without adequate explanation. 
This is important because of the con- 
fusion on the part of so many people 
when confronted with these terms and 
those of the fields of the optometrist 
and the optician. 

In the sections on atypical pupils 
it seems that the suggestions could have 
been summarized rather than repeated 
for each section. This would have re- 
leased pages for more extensive dis- 
cussions of concepts such as common 
learnings classes, multi-grade classes, 
directive and non-directive counseling, 
social welfare organizations and_ pro- 
jective techniques. It is possible that 
the book would then be more _ help- 
ful to teachers and administrators in 
the rural sections of the country who 
are without benefit of good professional 
libraries and adequate professional 
preparation for their jobs. In this 
way the fruitfulness of a good book 
could be enhanced. The bibliographical 
citations and references are excellent. 

Since 1933 College and Life’ has 
served as a text for classes in orienta- 
tion for freshmen. The most recent 
revision has brought this very fine book 
up to date so that its usefulness will 
be extended. The continued world ten- 
sions make it essential for young people 
to take into consideration the possibility 
of military service when making plans 
beyond the age of eighteen. Ben- 
nett had this in mind in the publication 
of the fourth edition of her text. She 
has also made use of the findings of the 
varied researches in the fields of learn- 
ing and personnel. 

The first section deals with the facets 
of living in college. Here the student 
*M. E. Bennett, College and Life. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1952. 
Pp. 457. 


is assisted in developing understandings 
of what it means to attend college and 
how the experience can be made to 
contribute to the enrichment of per- 
sonality. The second division is con- 
cerned with the principles and _ tech- 
niques of learning. Suggestions based 
upon the latest scientific studies in the 
field are provided in order that students 
may relate their studies to their college 
and life goals and achieve in accor- 
dance with their capacities. The third 
part is devoted to the processes of 
building a satisfying life. Here Ben- 
nett presents the hereditary and en- 
vironmental factors associated with the 
development of the personality of the 
individual and steps which may be 
taken in appraising and improving hin- 
self. Aids are given in learning how 
to meet frustrations, achieve mental 
health, develop a life philosophy, plan 
for vocational and avocational activi- 
ties, plan for marriage and achieve 
democratic citizenship. 

Numerous exercises will enable stu- 
dents to relate the discussions to their 
own lives in such a way as to develop 
understandings of themselves, the col- 
lege and the community at large. The 
appendix gives further assistance 
through a suggested method of checking 
time and efficiency in the preparations 
of reading assignments in a text, oc- 
cupational rating scales, and informa- 
tion and weight charts. 

College and Life is written in a 
scholarly reflective style. Students 
interested in getting the most out of 
their opportunities will find valuable 
assistance in this book. Persons re- 
sponsible for the orientation of begin- 
ning students will do well to consider 
this publication as a main text or refer- 
ence. There is good material for 
others interested in personality de- 
velopment. The bibliography of 405 
items provides opportunities for exten- 
sive readings on the topics discussed. 

Educators desiring to begin guidance 
services in rural areas encounter more 
difficulties than do their colleagues in 
urban centers. Consequently they have 
to seek solutions for problems which 
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are peculiar to the situations in which 
they carry on their activities. Often 
one of the chief inhibiting factors is 
the lack of adequate leadership in an- 
alyzing and developing fruitful hypo- 
theses concerning the problems in- 
volved. Guidance in a Rural Commu- 
nity’ is a report of action research 
which will assist such school people to 
obtain excellent suggestions on how to 
initiate functional guidance programs 
in rural communities. 

Warburton describes the procedures 
pursued by the collective action of the 
Alliance for the Guidance of Rural 
Youth, the State Department of Edu- 
cation of South Carolina, local school 
personnel of Green Sea High School 
District and the youth and citizens of 
the surrounding community. Outside 
authorities were brought in to aid in 
developing the understandings essen- 
tial to the success of the project. Here 
is a lucid example of the steps needed 
for analyzing the needs of a commu- 
nity, considering the probable best 
steps and carrying out the plans 
evolved from the deliberations. Readers 
are given a chance to witness the un- 
dertaking from the beginning to the 
close of a three year period. 

The poor holding power of the 
schools constituted an important point 
of attack. The weaknesses inherent 
in poor curricula, inadequately pre- 
pared teachers, uninviting buildings, 
lack of stimulating teaching equipment, 
and rapid turnover of school personnel 
were revealed in the general discon- 
tent with schooling which was reflected 
through early drop-outs. Seeing little 
benefit from continued attendance, 
these young people left school to go to 
work or to get married. Parents who 
desired the assistance of their children 
on the farms encouraged this trend. 
Those who were kept home during cer- 
tain planting or harvesting seasons or 
who lost time because of illness found 


"Amber Arthun Warburton, Guidance in 
@ Rural Community. Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association, Alliance for 
Guidance of Rural Youth and the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, 1952. Pp. 156. 
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themselves so far behind in their work 
that they were unwilling to do what 
was necessary to make up for the time 
lost. 

Through providing health, recrea- 
tional and other needed services, the 
project addressed itself to enriching 
the lives of the people generally. Gen- 
uine efforts to meet all the important 
needs of the pupils resulted in im- 
proved attendance and greater satis- 
faction with the offerings of the 
schools. 

This report is well written. Pictures 
and case material add to the human 
interest value of the story. Several 
appendices present a pertinent bibli- 
ography, forms for the community 
youth survey and an autobiography, the 
steps in planning for a preschool clinic 
and the student outline for note-taking 
at a career conference. 

Because counseling procedures con- 
stitute the heart of any good guidance 
program, varied efforts have been and 
are being made to determine the ele- 
ments necessary to functional under- 
standing of the processes involved. 
These searches have stemmed from sev- 
eral basic premises. Although there is 
a fair amount of agreement on the ends 
to be sought, there are different schools 
of thought as to the means to be em- 
ployed. Educators and counselors alike 
are concerned with assisting individual 
students to become self directing per- 
sons with ever increasing ability to 
gain insights into the steps to be pur- 
sued when confronted with problems. 
Personnel functionaries have tended to 
follow the directive school, the non- 
directive school or an electic position 
with respect to counseling students. 

Shostrom and Brammer’ have pub- 
lished a book, The Dynamics of the 
Counseling Process, which presents an- 
other view, the self-adjustive proce- 
dure. The authors insist that their 
philosophy does not occupy a middle 
or intermediate position between the 


“Everett L. Shostrom and Lawrence M. 
Brammer, The Dynamics of the Counseling 
Process. New York: Mc-Graw-Hill Book 


Company, 1952. Pp. 213. 
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directive and non-directive schools but 
rather is a point of view which exists 
on a third plane or as a third point of 
a triangle. “This means,” they say, 
“that all counseling activities are faci- 
litated by a permissive, accepting, 
client-centered relationship. Within 
this frame of reference, however, it is 
not only possible but desirable to use 
certain informational devices (records, 
tests, occupational information) to as- 
sist the client in perceiving problems 
concerned with client goals. In other 
words, information is used, but only 
for the ultimate goal of client self- 
realization. This means, moreover, 
that this information is not used until 
it is desired by the client.” It is in the 
use of information within the client- 
centered reference that the chief con- 
tribution is made in this book. It is 


at this point that the main divergence 
from the Rogerian school is evidenced. 
In discussing the positive attitudes 
needed by counselors, a fresh point of 
view in connection with several con- 
. ‘se 
cepts is presented. The “internal frame 


of reference” is defined as the “con- 
tinuous attempt by the counselor in the 
interview to perceive the world as the 
client sees it, to perceive the client as 
he sees himself. 

“When one assumes the internal 
frame of reference, one makes a genu- 
ine and sincere effort to ‘get inside the 
skin of the person with whom he is 
communicating . . . to get within and 
to live the attitudes expressed instead 
of observing them’”’. Here the coun- 
thinks with rather than for or 
about the individual. 


selor 


The authors refer to the similarities 
between the procedures of counseling 
and Dewey’s steps in reflective think- 
ing. This is appropos since problems 
are involved in both instances. They 
also see the terms “knowledge-about” 
and “knowledge-of-acquaintance”’ as 
related to the nature of the counseling 
process. “Once the appropriate climate 
and sct have been established, problem 
solving is possible, and knowledge- 
about one’s problems is the result. This 
is not enough, however, since knowl- 
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edge-of-acquaintance must come from 
direct experience. So, in the process 
of actually verbalizing problems, one 
actually relives and reexperiences. This 
process is what changes the self-struc- 
ture. This reexperiencing seems to be 
the process by which knowledge-about 
becomes knowledge-of-acquaintance, It 
follows, therefore, that problem solvy- 
ing is a necessary element of counseling, 
but unless this problem solving takes 
place in a _ permissive atmosphere 
where free verbalization is possible, 
basic changes in the self do _ not 
seem likely to occur. Perhaps this 
phenomenon may be the reason why 
reflective thinking on personal prob- 
lems in solitude is so unfruitful. The 
addition of an accepting, permissive 
person with whom one can share one’s 
problems allows for verbalization and 
enables frank examination of self and 
behavior. The process of verbalization 
enables the client to put his vague feel- 
ings into symbols which he can manip- 
ulate with problem-solving techniques. 
Furthermore, this provides a situation 
in which intellectual problems are ex- 
plored in the necessary emotional set- 
ting. Only in such a setting does it 
appear that the experiencing self and 
one’s self-concept can be brought to- 
gether in self-adjustive harmony.” 


As Rogers proposed that teachers 
give up attempts to teach and try to 
create conditions which facilitate learn- 
ing so the authors suggest that coun- 
selors give up attempts to counsel 
and try to create conditions which 
facilitate personal problem solving. 
Where problem solving is made pos- 
sible there are leads to a restructuring 
of the self-concept. 

Without any attempt to produce a 
“bag of tricks” to be used in counsel- 
ing interviews, this book presents 
through an integration of principles 
and practices based upon an experi- 
mental study excellent illustrations of 
the steps to be followed in working 
with young people on educational-voca- 
tional-personal _ problems. Though 
evolving from the vocational guidance 
approach, these discussions are ap- 
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propos to all phases of personne] acti- 
vities connected with counseling.  Il- 
lustrations clarify concepts which in 
some instances may have been en- 
countered by readers previously but 
without the inferences that are drawn 
through the material presented by these 
authors. The chapter on the use of 
information gained through tests and 
other forms is very revealing. 

Shostrom and Brammer have come 
up with a challenging and readable 
book which will be helpful to clinicians 
and other students in the personnel 
field. The sample evaluation interview 
and the verbatim recording of a group 
orientation session in the appendices 
will enlarge the comprehension of 
counseling techniques by many readers. 
The bibliography provides leads to fur- 
ther reading on this subject. 

The sixth edition of American Uni- 
versities and Colleges’ and the third 
edition of the companion book, Ameri- 
can Junior Colleges” have been avail- 
able for some time as references for 
persons interested in detailed informa- 
tion concerning institutions of higher 
learning in this country. These sources 
are more than just reference books. 
American Universities and Colleges 
presents a picture of education as it 
has evolved, The story of the de- 
velopment and present structure of col- 
leges and universities enables the read- 
ers to follow the evolution and role of 
higher education as it has touched an 
ever increasing proportion of the pop- 
ulation and exerted a more extensive 
influence on every phase of life in 
America. The chapter on recent trends 
emphasizes the impact of recent mili- 
tary programs and world events on the 
curriculums of these institutions and 
the students who have been served by 
them. The section dealing with the 


*Mary Irwin, (ed)., American Universities 
and Colleges, Sixth Edition. Washington: 
american Council on Education, 1952. Pp. 
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Colleges, Third Edition. | Washington: 
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professions gives brief descriptions of 
the development in these fields and the 
locations along with other pertinent 
data of the schools where training is 
offered. For the foreign student plan- 
ning to study in America, valuable data 
and advice are made available. 

The section on, institutional exhibits 
contains the material on the individual 
institutions described in this volume. 
Herein lies the chief contribution of 
the book. Interested persons will be 
able to secure the information which 
will allow them to compare and select 
the schools which give the maximum 
promise of fulfilling their needs. 

The appendices also constitute a 
valuable source of data concerning the 
various institutions. The first gives 
the history and function of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education under whose 
auspices these references were pub- 
lished. Then follow facts pertaining 
to regional and functional educational 
associations; the academic costume 
code; degree abbreviations; classified 
lists of universities and colleges appear- 
ing in the second part: coeducational; 
for men; for women; and for Negroes; 
ROTC units and classification by states 
of colleges and universities. 

The companion volume, American 
Junior Colleges presents in a similar 
fashion the story of the development 
of this newer segment of the educa- 
tiona] structure. The narrative shows 
the rapid increase in junior colleges 
and enrollments during the last two 
decades. Of particular significance is 
the recent increase in community col- 
leges designed to meet the local needs 
and to extend to an increasing number 
of youth and adults opportunities for 
improving themselves in the areas of 
general and vocational education. The 
data on the structure, functions and 
trends in junior college education, the 
legal status and the accrediting of 
junior colleges, fill the need for greater 
understanding on the part of citizens 
in general of the services which are 
and can be offered through such insti- 
tutions. Not only do these schools 
extend the chances of young people 
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for more training beyond the years of 
the senior high school but also they 
make it possible for adults to receive 
the assistance they can use for more 
wholesome and profitable living. Like- 
wise this publication provides data on 
accredited junior colleges as does the 
other volume on universities and col- 
leges. A study of the accreditation re- 
quirements reflect the newer emphasis 
upon guidance and counseling as an in- 
tegral part of the junior college pro- 
gram. 

The appendices contain the story 
of the American Council on Education; 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges; classified data for junior col- 
leges; junior colleges classified by de- 
nominational control or relationship; 
ROTC units; curricula offered by 
junior colleges for 1950-1; preparatory, 
preprofessional, terminal and _ semi- 
professional; major miscellaneous cur- 
ricula and institutions offering them; 
and institutions added, dropped, or re- 
named since the 1948 edition. 

As one reads these volumes at this 


time, it is easy to understand why fre- 


quent revisions are essential. Already 
there have been changes which make 
some of the data out of date. Since 
their publication, the fighting in Korea 
has been halted. The Department of 
Health, Welfare and Education with a 
secretary in the president’s cabinet has 
been established. For the education of 
Korean veterans provisions which differ 
in significant respects from those made 
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for veterans of World War II have 
been set up. 

These books are of great value for 
anyone concerned with education be- 
yond the lower levels. Because of the 
stupendous undertaking such _publica- 
tions entail, there are times when cer- 
tain details which appear inconsistent 
slip in. For example, in the edition 
on the junior colleges, on page 372, 
the New York State University Insti- 
tute of Applied Arts and Sciences in 
Brookly is listed as offering a course 
in medical laboratory technology but 
on page 588 in the appendix the school 
at White Plains is the only one listed 
in New York as giving such a course. 
In the larger volume in the section on 
professions on page 108, it is reported 
that the College of Medicine at Howard 
University requires at least four years 
of collegiate work for admission while 
on page 254, the same college is re- 
ported as requiring a minimum of two 
years of work in an approved college. 
With reference to international houses, 
on page 39 appears a statement to the 
effect that international houses are pro- 
vided in three centers in the United 
States, New York City, Chicago and 
Berkeley, California. On page 142 of 
the section on foreign students, mention 
is made of fourteen international houses 
in this country. The fine print in the 
chapter on accrediting agencies in the 
junior college volume may prove a 
disadvantage to some persons who will 
be interested in studying this section. 
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Section A: Illegitimate Negro Children In German 
Elementary Schools 


Heitmut Hormann 


Psychological Counselor, Mannheim City School System 


N THE [INpDuUsTRIAL City oF Mann- 
HEIM, IN SOUTHERN GerRMany, the 


population includes, at present count, 
334 illegitimate children of Negro 
American soldiers. In the spring of 
1953, those who were born in 1946 and 
1947 entered the first grades of the 
Mannheim public schools. It was of 
great interest for the Board of Edu- 
cation to find out how these children 
had adjusted to the school situation in 
general, and how they got along so- 
cially with their white German class- 
mates. For this reason the: author of 
this article recently sent to the prin- 
cipals and teachers a questionnaire con- 
taining the following questions: 

1) How many illegitimate children 
of Negro American soldiers are 
in your school? 

2) Give the number of the children 
which were born in the year 
1945, 1946, 1947, etc. 

3) Where do these children live? 
(With the mothers, with relatives 
of the mothers, in orphanages, 
or with foster-parents?) 

4) How do these children get along 
with the other children in your 
school? 

5) Did the parents of the other chil- 
dren object to the fact that these 
children are in the same school 
with their own children? 

6) How did the teachers handle 
these children in school? 

7) Do you know any cases of repul- 
sion of these children by their 
classmates because of: 

a. their different outward ap- 
pearance 
b. their illegitimate birth 


c. their being offspring of a 
soldier of the occupation 
army? 

8) What is the general academic 

achievement of these children? 

9) Have you noticed any significant 

changes in the behavior of these 
children since their entry into the 
school ? 
All of the 47 teachers and principals 
involved answered the questionnaire 
and the following report forms a sum- 
mary of their replys. 

In the Mannheim Elementary schools 
there are now 79 Mischlings (i. e. chil- 
dren whose fathers are Negroes and 
who mothers are white Germans). Of 
these 39 boys and 40 girls, 69 were 
born in 1946 and the remaining 10 in 
1947. Most of these children (56) 
live together with their mothers and 
are educated by them. The grand- 
parents (parents of the mothers) take 
care of 12 of the children. Eight chil- 
dren were adopted by German foster- 
parents, and 2 children live in orphan- 
ages. One child was adopted by a 
Negro American soldier and will emi- 
grate to the United States after his 
foster father’s return. 

It was reported by. all of the princi- 
pals and teachers who answered the 
questionnaire that most of the Negro 
children have adjusted very well to 
their classmates and to the school situa- 
tion in general. The difference in out- 
ward appearance was noticed by the 
other children only in the very first 
days after their entrance into the first 
grades. The teachers handled these 
children with much friendliness and 
understanding from the beginning, and 
were able to guide them successfully 
through situations of tension and re- 
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pulsion in most of the cases. While at 
the beginning of the school year such 
nicknames as “Negerle” (“little Ne- 
gro”), “Mohrle” (“‘little black boy or 
girl”), “Bimbo” (no special meaning) 
were very often used by the other 
school children, this practice has ceased 
entirely, except in very rare cases. It 
was observed that children of older age 
more often taunted the Negro chil- 
dren than did their younger classmates. 
Sometimes these attempts at teasing 
were answered by the victims with 
violent outbursts in which the children 
used all their physical strength to hit 
back at their oral “aggressors.” It is 
not at all surprising that these young 
children are especially sensitive to all 
remarks about the color of their skin. 
It seems that the factor of sensitivity 
in these children is too often fostered 
and strengthened by their mothers and 
foster-parents, who have frequently 
tried to indoctrinate their children with 
the idea that they must not allow any 
other child to call them even by or- 
dinary nicknames which are common 
among all children. In such cases it 
has sometimes happened that these 
children have developed an exaggerated 
self-consciousness which has caused 
them to be even more sensitive toward 
any remark. 

The idea, often expressed by Ger- 
mans, that the children of Negro sol- 
diers would have, by nature, a more 
vivid temperament than white children, 
was not confirmed by any of the re- 
ports received. Their teachers have 
observed that except in cases of teasing 
about color, the Mischling children have 
not proved to be any more or less 
emotional than their classmates. 

The parents of the other first-graders 
have shown, in general, much sym- 
pathy, tolerance and understanding for 
the illegitimate children. None have 
complained to the Board of Education 
about the presence of Mischlings in the 
same classes with their children, in 
contrast to the situation in the kinder- 
gartens where parents in two cases re- 
moved their children because there 
were Negro children in the same 
classes. 


The educational achievement of the 
79 first-graders can be summarized as 
follows: 

Twenty children (26%) received the 
grade A or B (good) in the subjects 
German (reading and writing), arith- 
metic, and social studies. 

Thirty-eight children (49% ) earned 
a C-average for their work in these 
same subjects. 

Eighteen children (28%) received 
D’s for work which was still passing 
but below average. 

Three children (2%) received F’s 
and will have either to repeat their 
classes or be shifted to a special school 
for retarded children. 

If we compare this picture with the 
normal distribution curve, we see that 
this group does not show any signifi- 
cant deviation. Special talents could 
not be discovered, so far, although two 
teachers report a special musical and 
rhythmic responsiveness in some of the 
children studied. 


The author examined four of the 
children with the Luscher Color test. 
All four children chose without hesita- 
tion white as their preferred color. 
Whether or not subconscious tendencies 
showing a desire for another skin-color 
are expressed by these choices cannot 
be determined without wider experi- 
mentation. 


In summary, the adjustment of the 
illegitimate children of Negro soldiers 
was achieved in a way which was satis- 
factory for all concerned. The parents 
of these children and the Board of 
Education owe special gratitude to the 
teachers of the first grades in twenty- 
three Mannheim schools, who treated 
the children with special care and 
showed much sympathy and _ under- 
standing for their unique situation. As 
far as we can now judge, there are no 
significant differences between these 
and other children with regard to their 
social and academic development. 


Time alone can tell whether the 
favorable over-all picture of the social 
adjustment of these children at present 
will continue, or whether they will have 
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to struggle harder, in the future, 
against the potential race prejudices 
of adults. 

One should not overlook the fact 
that the illegitimate child—and all 
these children of Negro soldiers are 
illegitimate—has to go through a much 
more difficult growing-up process than 
the child who lives in a normal family 
atmosphere. Therefore, the German- 


Negro children will always need special 
help and care in the schools. On the 
other hand, their presence in German 
schools will provide very good oppor- 
tunities for all the children to learn 
to get along with people of other races. 
Perhaps they will also win, by this ex- 
perience, a broader and deeper toler- 
ance toward other nations and peoples 
in the whole world. 
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Section B: Reading Interests Of 366 College Students 


A. Scott PowE.Lu 


Reference Assistant, Brooklyn Public Library 


D URING THE ACADEMIC YEAR, 1952- 


53 A Researcu ProJectT spon- 


sored by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching was con- 
ducted in eleven Negro college and 
university libraries in an effort to as- 
certain reading interests of 366 stu- 
dents and the relationship of these 
interests in developing and stimulating 
reading. Questionnaires were sent in 
equal proportion to students in each 
four academic classifications, academic 
standing or intelligence levels and both 
sex divisions. Inquiries were very in- 
formal and students were not allowed 
to affix signatures to questionnaires. 
Findings from the research highlighted 
several focal points worthy of library 
consideration in approaches to prob- 
lems concerned with books and reading 
among undergraduates. 


Childhood Interests of Students 


Although early interests of these stu- 
dents in reading and stories as chil- 
dren were good, their interests in books 
and reading seemed to have waned in 
early adolesence as they grew older and 
discovered new and exciting activities 
which proved strong competitors for 
leisure time reading. As young adults 
over 85, per cent of these students were 
able to name and refer to classic ex- 
amples of children’s literature with ap- 
preciation and enthusiasm, but less than 
20 per cent listed contemporary classics 
that delighted or interested them dur- 
ing their adolesence. The number of 
students who did not answer the in- 
quiry: “List novels of books you have 
enjoyed most in the past five years,” 
was very high. It was also noticeably 
obvious that the role of the library in 
developing these readers was very in- 
significant. When asked who told them 
stories as boys and girls, 217 said 
teachers and only 12 referred to li- 
brarians. 


Books as Competitive Media 


In reply to the inquiry: “At first 
sight your preference of books is de- 
termined by: (a choice of two was of- 
fered) the number of pictures it has, 
beautiful bindings, easy to read type, 
physical features do not matter to you, 
the size of the book,’ 122 considered 
type important to their selection; 83 
referred to binding; only 9 stated that 
physical features do not matter, and 
23 replies included attraction toward 
pictures. Forty-eight average students 
indicated size as important. It is not- 
able only a difference of six existed 
between preferences of superior and 
below average students in selecting 
type as a deciding feature in quick 
selection. Superior students did not 
indicate size as significant to their 
preferences. 

When school is out and students are 
ready to go home, books are problems 
according to 86 students; yet among the 
proudest possessions of 202. For 135, 
books are among the first considered 
and insured heavily; 23 said they were 
less than the trouble to ship them; and 
27 admitted their books included only 
texts they would never read again if 
they passed the course. It was gratify- 
ing to note the number of replies among 
students when asked their opinion of 
books they own. Books to them are 
definitely problems, as with most read- 
ers, when the matter of shipping arises, 
but despite the problems these items 
present, they are by no means outcasts 
or unwanted. It is well to note that 
books such as owned by these students 
would naturally consist largely of texts, 
but again the desire to possess even 
texts, often the dullest reading possible, 
affords some attitude of book apprecia- 
tion. 

If 500 dollars were given them in 


prizes, 220 students would prefer 
travel; 154 would include a jalopy or 
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car; 145 would choose furniture; 132 
indicated a choice for items other than 
those listed; 115 would include books; 
95 wanted cameras; and 80 desired 
parties. 

As a companion, the question was 
asked: “if you had 500 dollars to spend 
for more than one item check the three 
listed you would buy: car, radio, T. V., 
camera, books, clothes, other.” Two- 
hundred and eighteen checked clothes; 
112 checked T. V. set; 110 indicated 
books; 108 checked cameras; 95 wanted 
other things; and 75 desired radios. 

Findings from the data above reveal: 
(1) reading and book appreciation is 
affected by the physical quality of the 
book itself; a more readable and at- 
tractive type has much to offer enthu- 
siasm when meeting a volume for the 
first time. The binding is of no small 
importance to this problem. (2) Books, 
though a problem in shipping are held 
in esteem once they have been acquired. 
(3) In competition with other com- 
modities books ranked among the less 
popular. 


Emotional Needs from Book Interests 


During tense moments 70 students 
preferred to listen to music, 26 of these 
were women and 44 men; 57 would 
rather talk with a friend, of which 26 
were women and 31 men; another 57 
indicated they would rather think, 15 
women and 42 men; a total of 43 pre- 
ferred reading during tense moments, 
including 36 women and only 7 men. 
During tense moments students leaned 
first, toward music, second, consulta- 
tion and reflective thinking, and third, 
books or reading. More women sought 
the companionship of reading during 
tense moments than did men. None 
selected physical or social] activities as 
playing cards, dancing, or televiewing. 

A companion question to the inquiry 
above was inserted: “If you had to 
read during depressive moments you 
would select (a choice of two was 
given) “the Bible, a book that makes 
you think, adventures in imaginary and 
far away places, heroic stories, a book 
that sympathizes.” One hundred and 
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thirty-four preferred the Bible, 68 were 
men and 66 women; 131 wanted a book 
that makes one think, 83 were men and 
48 women; 91 desired poetry, 44 men 
and 47 women; only 55 decided on ad- 
ventures into imaginary places; 15. 
wanted a book that sympathizes. 
Choices of men and women were not- 
able in one selection; more men, 88, 
preferred a book that makes one think 
than women, only 48. 

When approached with a personal 
problem, 150 desired to have a talk 
with themselves; 140 needed a good. 
friend; 82 wanted a book on the sub- 
subject of their problems; 59 indicated 
a need to talk with a favorite teacher; 
43 decided on counsel with the college 
minister; 35 would evade personal is- 
sues by sleeping. Their first choice 
seemingly was to face the problem 
with themselves; the second called for 
the assistance of good friends; and 
third was some good book on their 
problem. 

Censored books made 223 students 
eager to see what's inside; intrigued 
103; inhibited 81 from reading them; 
and rushed 10 off in defense of the 
title. Only three admitted they were 
enjoyable if they could get them. In 
books written about wars, 118 liked 
psychological appeal; 100 wanted op- 
timism for the future; 93 desired the 
role they must play in the peace; 90 
were attracted by gallantry displayed; 
66 sought the futility of conflict. Of 
this number 46 were men and 20 wo- 
men, 

Two-hundred and nineteen students 
admitted the more they read the more 
they wanted to read; 202 said it made 
them more ambitious; 101 said the less 
confused they are; and 19 replied 
reading confused them more. None 
indicated the process made them read 
less. Profane words used in books de- 
lighted 219 students with their frank- 
ness; but 202 were shocked by profan- 
ity; 101 read over them like any other 
words and 19 considered them repul- 
sive. When asked to check the type 
of novel they like to read; 155 selected 
novels of love; social problems made a 
close run for the second highest, 151 
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choices; tragedy scored 41; novels of 
conflict polled 100; psychological ap- 
peal ran low with only 85 preferences ; 
novels with a happy ending took 63 
choices; and novels of revenge captured 
only 34. 

During their leisure 147 students 
indicated they preferred cards; 73 
listen to music; 62 suggested athletics ; 
76 prefer T. V.; 32 indicated other 
activities and 34 suggested a preference 
for reading. Again the activity of 
reading fell among less popular activi- 
ties named. 

Before taking a trip to exciting 
places 126 students would like to read 
about them; 114 said they would like 
to ask someone about them first; 65 
would read many books on the place 
and people; 27 would rather not read 
about places they would visit. Never- 
the less, travel made 117 students read 
more; 87 suggested this activity had 
no effect on their reading. 


Conclusion 


From extractions given in the data 
five conclusions are worthy of note: 


(1) Surrounding children with good 
books is the first important step to- 
ward building readers for tomorrow, 
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but it is futile if enthusiastic concern 
for reading habits and development of 
readers is not continued beyond child- 
hood years. Reading is a dynamic pro- 
cess which must receive added: emphasis 
and constant investigation in develop- 
ing solutions to its problems if it would 
compete with a growing social order. 
(2) Despite the fact these students 
obviously held books in esteem and 
placed a degree of value on them, com- 
petitive activities of-a more social and 
dynamic nature lead their list of per- 
sonal preferences, Yet during moments 
of stress and personal need books held 
a place among choice resources to which 
these students would venture for as- 
sistance. (3) The physical format of 
books proved a definite influence on 
reading interest in quick selection. 
Clearly a more attractive type was in- 
dicated among needs. (4) Censoring 
books added to their attractiveness and 
made them more intriguing to students ; 
though shocked with profanity, stu- 
dents seem delighted with frankness 
in the usage. (5) Clearly these stu- 
dents indicated a desire for more op- 
timistic writing concerned with attain- 
ing a lasting peace. Melodrama and 
revenge did not register high among 
impressions. 





Section C: Factors Linked To Race Among Boys In Trouble 
With Detroit Police, 1948 


Witiiam W. WattTENBERG 
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Tt 1s GENERALLY AssuMED Tuat De- 
LINQUENCY AND JUVENILE Mis- 


conduct are most frequent among youth 
living in the slum areas of large cities. 
With the dwindling of immigration, 
these areas began to lose their popula- 
tions of foreign-born families. The 
new migrants to cities, at least in the 
North of the United States, were com- 
posed largely of Negroes from the 
South. As a consequence, it was in- 
evitable that the children of these new 
migrants would take their place among 
high delinquency groups. 

The present study is a comparison 
between the white and non-white boys, 
aged ten to sixteen, inclusive, contacted 
on complaint by the Crime Prevention 
Bureau of the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment in 1948. For all such boys, a 
“history sheet” was filled out by trained 
police officers after interviewing each 
boy and visiting his home. Information 
was recorded on some fifty items of in- 
formation including race. 

The procedure used in this study 
was simple. The total group of 3,870 
records were divided into two sub- 
groups: 2,774 white boys and 1,096 
non-whites. For each of the 49 re- 
maining items of information, a tabula- 
tion was prepared. The differences 
noted were submitted to the chi-square 
test for statistical significance. 

As would be anticipated, substantial 
differences between the subgroups were 
found. In the 49 tabulations, the null 
hypothesis could be rejected at the one 
per cent level of confidence for 42. 
Table I lists those items for which 
differences were found. 

Before discussing these items in 
greater detail, it is worthwhile to list 
the tables for which the chi-square 
test proved inconclusive. These seven 
were: 


1. Physical development of boys 
(size) 

2. Age of boys 

3. Employment of boys 

4. Parents’ attitude toward boy, as 
judged by the police 

5. Time of day when a parent was 
in the home 

6. Extent to which boy declared he 
was “picked on’ by someone at home 

7. Boys’ expressed attitudes toward 
home 

By contrast, it will be noted from 
Table I that the non-white boys as a 
group suffered from the two intercon- 
nected liabilities of coming more fre- 
quently from broken homes and from 
disadvantaged areas. 

The factor of economic handicap was 
vividly portrayed by both ratings and 
objective data. For example, 30.6 per 
cent of the non-white boys but only 
12.7 per cent of the white boys oc- 
cupied dwelling units where there was 
less than one room per person. A 
majority of the white boys lived in 
single family dwellings, as contrasted 
with 27.4 per cent of the non-whites. 
Even more dramatic was the contrast 
in ownership of automobiles. Among 
the white boys, 47.7 per cent came from 
families which had no cars; among the 
non-whites, 79.7 per cent. This, in 
Detroit! 


Other facts and ratings bore out this 
general picture of relative poverty. 
The non-white boys largely lived in 
areas rated “below average’ or 
“slums.” The homes they occupied 
were more likely to be in poor repair, 
and to be located in areas mixed as to 
race or where business usage was in- 
vading residential usage. Further ad- 
ding to the pressure was the fact that 
more of the non-white families were 
large to the point where the boys had 
four or more siblings. 
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Linked to the comparative poverty 
js the greater prevalence of broken 
homes. One could debate which causes 
which: Do more marriages break be- 
cause of the added economic pressure? 
Or, are these families beset by economic 
misfortune because they lack male 
breadwinners? Probably both chains 
of cause-and-effect are at work. In 
any case, the fact of broken homes is 
clearly evident. For instance, although 
69.3 per cent of all white boys lived 
with both their parents, only 44.9 per 
cent of the non-whites had similar ar- 
rangements. By contrast, only 13.6 per 
cent of the white boys but 29.2 per 
cent of the non-whites lived in homes 
where the mother was the only adult. 
Although only one per cent of the 
white youngsters lived with grand- 
parents and one per cent, with aunts 
or uncles, among the non-white boys 
such arrangements were four times as 
frequent. Not all of these homes had 
been broken voluntarily. Death had 


struck down one or both parents of 
21.7 per cent of the non-white boys 
but only 12.2 per cent of the whites. 


The combination of broken homes 
and economic disadvantage had effects 
plain to see in other items. Some in- 
dicate valiant efforts to overcome ob- 
stacles. More of the non-white mothers 
had to act as breadwinners; their sons 
carried a heavier load of household 
chores. Other effects were seen in an 
inevitable tendency for parents to give 
less supervision to the children. Fewer 
nonwhite parents were able to take part 
in the activities of their sons. In ap- 
pearance, the boys were less likely to 
look neat and clean. A “hit-or-miss”’ 
attitude also was revealed in family 
arrangements about spending money: 
more of the white boys had stipulated 
allowances; more also had to turn their 
earnings over to their parents. 


Two unfortunate home conditions 
were more prevalent among the white 
beys. According to information gath- 
ered by the police, more came from 
homes where alcoholism was a problem. 
More also had parents who quarreled 
often. Why this should be the case is 
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not clear. Perhaps, cultural factors. 
are at work at these points. 


Differences in religious experience 
were found between the two groups. 
Few of the non-white boys were Jewish 
or Catholic. Also, fewer of them at- 
tended church regularly on the one 
hand, or not at all on the other. They 
tended to go to church, but irregularly. 

The school experiences of the whites 
and non-whites showed strong con- 
trasts. Thus, 37.5 per cent of the 
white boys were in grades eight through 
ten, but only 28.3 of the non-whites. 
By contrast, 11.8 per cent of the whites 
and 21.3 per cent of the non-whites 
had been assigned to special classes for 
boys who were either slow learners or 
behavior problems. Despite these 
facts, the non-white boys expressed 
slightly more satisfaction with their 
teachers, schools, and classmates than 
did the white boys. It seems possible 
that school is less of a factor in the 
delinquency of non-white boys than it 
is with white boys. Perhaps, in the 
light of the pressures of broken homes 
and economic disadvantage, poorer 
school experiences may be easier to 
bear, or may even seem benevolent! 
This is a matter worthy of very care- 
ful investigation in a research project 
with that as its single-minded aim. 

Another striking fact is that the non- 
white groups have received less help 
in the way of organized recreation. The 
public facilities are at a greater dis- 
tance from their homes. The same 
trend showed in the ‘“character-build- 
ing,” youth-serving groups. Combined, 
the Boy Scouts, YMCA and Boys Club 
enrolled 19.2 per cent of the white boys 
and 15.5 per cent of the non-white. 
As a consequence we note that the non- 
white list movie-going as a leisure-time 
pursuit more than the white boys. 

Certain of the data used in this study 
consisted of subjective ratings made 
by police officers. In view of frequent 
assertions that the police show race 
prejudice it had been wondered whether 
these ratings would betray discrimina- 
tion. In only one instance did this 
prove true: the fact that more non- 
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white boys had been judged “sexually 
mature” was in line with popular 
stereotypes. In all other cases, the 
police ratings were supported by other 
items of an objective nature. 

There was evidence that dealing with 
non-white boys in trouble posed greater 
problems to the police. As might be 
predicted from the harsher living con- 
ditions, a higher proportion of the non- 
white youngsters turn out to be re- 
peaters. With less in the way of intact 
homes and organized social agencies to 
fall back on for aid, there was a greater 
tendency for the police to refer these 
boys to the Court and allied social 
services. 


Discussion 

It would appear from the findings 
of this study, that programs to deal 
with juvenile misconduct among non- 
white youngsters in a Northern in- 
dustrial center, such as Detroit, must 
cope with special difficulties. The roots 
of these problems are the interlinked 
factors of socio-economic handicap and 
broken homes. Poor health conditions 
among non-white populations take their 


toll in the form of dead parents. Al- 
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though optimists can point with honesty 
to evidence that discrimination has 
abated within recent years, it still is a 
very live factor. The handicaps coming 
out of the past, joined with disadvan- 
tages in the present, create conditions 
calling for special thought, and vigor- 
ous action. 

Areas in which non-white populations 
abound need to be served by intensive 
programs designed to help over-burden- 
ed parents, and to provide youngsters 
with greater assistance in the form of 
social services, both group and case- 
work. Also, a heavier burden is faced 
by schools, which might well consider 
adapting their programs better to the 
needs of these young people. 


Summary 

A series of comparisons was made 
between all of the 2,774 white boys and 
1,096 non-white boys contacted on 
complaint by Detroit police in 1948, 
The most striking differences between 
the groups seemed to center around 
two facts: the non-white boys came in 
much greater proportion from broken 
homes and from poor socio-economic 
circumstances. 


TABLE I 


ITEMS ON WHICH STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES WERE FouND 
Between Wuuite AND Non-Wuire Boys In TrousLte WitH Detroit Pottce, 1948 





More White Boys: 


More Non-White Boys: 





Came from homogeneous areas 


Came from homes of adequate income 
Had fathers who were employed 


Came from homes with 1.5 rooms or more 
per person 


Lived in single-family dwellings 
Came from homes in good repair 


Came from families that owned a car 
Had only one brother 

Had only one sister 

Came from intact homes 

Lived with both of own parents 


Came from neighborhoods mixed as to 
race or land usage 


Came from homes at the poverty level 
Had mothers who were employed, 
or both parents unemployed 


Came from homes with 0.67 or 
fewer rooms per person 


Lived in flats, apartments, hotels, or 
rooming houses 


Came from dwellings that were either 
substandard or needed repair 


Came from families that did not own a car 
Had four or more brothers 

Had four or more sisters 

Had parents who were separated or dead 
Lived with mother alone or with relatives 
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More White Boys: 


More Non-White Boys: 





Said they liked both parents 


Had parents who took part in 
their activities 


Came from “average” or “above average” 


neighborhoods 
Received an allowance 
Gave money to parents 
Had a few chores at home 
Looked “neat and clean” 
Had parents who quarreled often 


Came from homes where alcoholism 
was a problem 


Were Catholic or Jewish 


Attended church either once a week 
or not at all 


Were judged of “average” mentality 

Were in grades eight through ten 

Either were indifferent to or 
disliked school 

Made no comments about teachers 


Belonged to rambunctious gangs 


Ignored classmates 


Went in for hunting and fishing 


Liked sports, and radio 
Were indifferent to adult neighbors 


Were judged as “responsive” to police 


Were dealt with entirely by police, 
and then released. 


Were first offenders 


Said they liked mothers; did not 


mention fathers 


Had parents who seldom took part 


in their activities 


Came, from “below average” neighborhoods 


or “slums” 


Got money “on request” 


Had many chores at home 


Looked “average” or “slovenly” 


Were Protestant 


Attended church irregularly 


Were judged of “below average” mentality 


Were in special classes for mentally 
retarded or behavior problem boys 


Said they liked school 


Belonged to gangs involved in 
organized theft 


Were either “lone wolves” or belonged 
to definitely organized gangs 


Went in for basketball 


Belonged to groups other than the 
Scouts, Y, or Boys Club 


Lived 5-10 blocks from nearest 
recreational facility 


Liked shows 


Had parents who showed 
indifference to police 


Were considered “Peck’s Bad Boys.” 
Were judged as “evasive” by police 
Were classed as sexually mature 


Were referred to court, probation 
officers, or social agencies 


Were repeaters 
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7. Issue or Eauatity or Epvu- 


CATIONAL OpporTUNITY IN A Dr- 


MOCRACY, or more specifically, the ex- 
tent to which educational opportunity 
is desirable, rests primarily on the con- 
cepts which form the foundation of 
democracy. These concepts may be 
stated thusly, that man as an individual 
is capable of reasoning; that he can 
work with his fellows cooperatively in 
solving mutual problems; and that is- 
sues can be settled through reasoning 
and cooperation without resorting to 
the use of force. 

For these reasons every individual in 
a democracy has the right to compel 
every individual to attend school, for 
the school is the “governmental means 
of protecting the State from the con- 
sequences of an ignorant and incom- 
petent citizenship.” 

The school, as a _ characteristics 
agency of democracy, should have the 
responsibility of interpreting and build- 
ing loyalty to democratic traditions and 
ideals. Leander Boykin’ in a study 
entitled, “Differentials In Negro Edu- 
cation,” points out the fact that Negro 
youth are denied suitable adjustments 
to the demands of socio-civic-economic 
life due to being impaired by limited 
and inferior educational opportunities. 
He goes on further to state that Negro 
and minority group education can no 
longer be viewed as a race or as a 
Southern problem, but as a problem of 
American democracy in which Negroes 
and other minority groups are regarded 
as citizens along with all other Ameri- 
cans. Only through proper training 
and the elimination of such educational 
and social problems, can the heritage 
of democratic living be maintained and 
perfected. 


‘Leander L. Boykin, “Differentials In 
Negro Education.” Journal of Educational 
Research, Mr 1950. 
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Human resources are the greatest 
and most precious of a nation’s poten- 
tials, but these human resources are 
efficacious to the degree to which they 
are exploited through education and 
technical training. I. L. Kandel’ points 
out rather significantly that American 
youth are being disfranchised today for 
economic reasons. He hastens to in- 
dicate, for example, that the present 
cost of medical education practically 
eliminates minority youth groups with- 
out sufficient economic income, to the 
point where the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities is becoming a prob- 
lem of national concern. The citizens 
of a democracy should be provided with 
equal educational opportunities to the 
extent that general, specialized, and 
advanced education be provided any 
individual as long as his particular 
aptitudes and abilities make it possible 
for him and for society to profit there- 
from irregardless of his social, economic 
or racial origin. 

The geographical mobility of the 
population, the changing age composi- 
tion of the population, the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth, and the “differ- 
entials in fertility” plus the stigma of 
caste and class; even provincial think- 
ing in terms of immediate locality 
rather than thinking on an international 
level, all these go to make up a dis- 
torted mosaic of inequality. Earl J. 
McGrath’ concludes that it is easier for 
the low-ability boy from a wealthy 
home to go to college than it is for a 
highly talented boy from a low-income- 
family. This formula unfortunately 
is even more predominent as it applies 
to minority youth groups; the most 


severely handicapped group being Ne- 


gro youth. 
When the picture is viewed by states, 





*I. L. Kandel, “Education A Class Privi- 
lege.” School and Society, O 23, 1948. 
*Earl J. McGrath, School Life. Ja 1950. 
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and there is great variability of equality 
even within the states, we observe from 
the comprehensive study made by Mor- 
ton and Lawler‘ that the ten states 
which taken as a group maintain the 
higher levels of support per classroom 
unit present the following graphic 
data; have only 87 per cent as many 
school age children per 1,000 of total 
population as the nation as a whole; 
have two and one half times greater 
ability to support education than the 
lowest ten; make 9 per cent less 
financial effort than the nation as a 
whole; have 39 per cent greater in- 
come per school age child than the 
country as a whole; spend 43 per cent 
more per school age child than the 
country as a whole; have 26 per cent 
less than national figure of non-atten- 
dance of children of school age—five 
to seventeen; and had 90 per cent less 
than the national figure of Selective 
Service registrants who signed “X” 
instead of their names. 

Adversely to this picture is the data 
presented in this same report concern- 
ing ten states that maintain the lower 
levels of support. Such data reveals 
that these ten states have 21 per cent 
more children per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion than the average of the nation; 
make 6 per cent greater financial effort 
than the nation as a whole; have only 
55 per cent of the financial ability as 
the country as a whole; have 55 per 
cent more of non-attendance of chil- 
dren of legal school age; and had 274 
per cent above the national figure of 
Selective Service registrants who signed 
“X” instead of their names. 

It is significant to note the implica- 
tions drawn by John K. Norton,’ in 


‘John K. Morton, Eugene S. Lawler, et 

al. “An Inventory of Public School Ex- 
penditures in the United States,” A Report 
of The Cooperative Study of Public School 
Expenditures. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1944. 
‘John K. Norton, “Good Schools For All 
Children Is America’s Obligation.” Wash- 
ington: National Education Association 
Journal, Mr 1948, 


an article entitled, ‘““Good Schools For 
All Children Is America’s Obligation,” 
that enormous inequalities in expendi- 
ture per student is still existent in the 
several states coupled with a gross in- 
adequacy of school support resulting 
in denying many of their youth, par- 
ticularly minority youth from equal 
educational oportunities. We may con- 
clude from the foregoing paragraphs 
that some states are rich in wealth, 
poor in children, generous in expendi- 
tures, and fortunate in educational re- 
sults. Other states which are rich in 
numbers of children, but poor in their 
ability to pay for their education, pro- 
vide only meager expenditures for their 
schools and get inferior educational 
results on tax rates which are high 
when compared with the nation as a 
whole. 

How can greater equality of educa- 
tional opportunity then be realized? 
As one of the most important causes of 
limitation of educational opportunity 
lies in our economic system, this system 
should be modified so as to remove these 
limitations. Boykin’ points out the 
fact that this problem can be met 
by providing federal aid which would 
enable ALL youth to participate in 
suitable educational opportunities there- 
by assimilating 4LL youth into a func- 
tional democratic culture after their 
school experiences. As it stands now 
biases and prejudices of educational 
personnel increases the inequality of 
opportunity of the groups with which 
they work. Other suggested means of 
attacking this problem are through a 
modernization of tax systems that tap 
financial resources where they are and 
spend them where they are needed 
rather than to earmark specific taxes 
for specific services, to distribute the 
tax burden more equitably by shifting 
emphasis for school revenues from real 
estate to the income tax, to redistribute 
tax monies more efficiently through re- 
districting, and through equalization 





“Leander L. Boykin, “Equality of Edu- 
cational Opportunity.” School and Soctety, 
Jl 12, 1947, 
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grants at the state and national levels; 
and finally, through the institution of 
family allowances; all of the above 
suggestions to be enforced irregardless 
of race, color, creed or social and eco- 
nomic status. 

Still another method of achieving 
greater educational equality is through 
more efficient use of present techniques 
and facilities such as the school plant, 
audio-visual aids, mobile work-shops, 
libraries, extension services especially 
for those students now on the margins 
of educational services and for adult 
education. 

A final line of attack is to work for 
the removal of economic, ethnic, race 
and sex discrimination. In a recent 
article by Isidore Starr’ entitled, “Re- 


Isidore Starr, “Recent Supreme Court 
Decisions: Racial Discrimination.” Social 


Education, Ja 1954. 


cent Supreme Court Decisions: Racial 
Discrimination,’ he concludes that the 
record of our Supreme Court from 
19387 down through the past Term, 
shows clearly a consistently outstanding 
role in the protection of the rights of 
Negroes. It will be more interesting 


to see how it will handle at the next 
Term the important problem of segre- 
gation in the public schools. Based on 
this assumption we can conclude that 
if our way of life is to survive then the 
problem of equality of educational op- 
portunity must be faced honestly with 
all of the moral and professional force 
that we can muster. Failure to face 
this responsibility by educators, govern- 
mental leaders, and the lay public can 
lead only to the deterioration of our 


way of life. 

















Section E: The Negro Patient And Professional Worker In 
The State-Supported Southern Mental Hospitals 


James F, ConpdELL 


Department of Psychology, Florida A. & M. University 


HERE Is CURRENTLY AN INCREAS- 
inc AWARENESS OF THE ROLE oF 


PsycHo.oey in the Southern states. A 
great part of this concern is and should 
be of the role of the Negro patient and 
professional in the area of psychology 
due to the number of Negroes living 
in the South. It is to be expected that 
the Southern Negroes represent an 
equal portion of the mentally ill as in 
other streams of life in the South. 

This study is designed to investigate 
the proportionate status of Negroes as 
both patients and professional workers 
in the state supported mental hospitals 
in the seventeen Southern states which 
practice legal segregation. With the 
present increased emphasis on all 
phases of mental health, much effort 
is being placed on increasing facilities 
and adding personnel in the various 
mental health programs. It is the pat- 
tern in Southern practices to provide 
“separate but equal facilities.” With 
this approach then, it is of interest to 
know what equality of oportunity exists 
in the employment of the Negro pro- 
fessional workers in proportion to the 
number of patients in the state tax 
supported hospitals for the mentally 
ill. 

The data of this study were obtained 
by sending a letter and questionnaire to 
the superintendent of the mental hos- 
pitals in the Southern states. A follow- 
up questionnaire was sent to the hos- 
pitals which failed to answer the first 
request. Complete returns were re- 
ceived from thirteen states. Only one 
hospital of the three in the state of 
Tennessee returned the completed 
questionnaire. West Virginia, Georgia 
and Delaware did not return their 
questionnaires. For those states which 
failed to return the questionnaire, the 
statistics for the total population of the 
mental hospitals were obtained from a 


Public Health Service Report.’ The 
questionnaire asked for data on the 
total number of patients in state-sup- 
ported mental institutions, and the total 
number of Negroes in state-supported 
mental institutions, and the total num- 
ber of Negro physicians including 
psychiatrists, psychiatric nurses, psy- 
chiatric social workers and clinical psy- 
chologists. Table II is included to show 
the percentage of nonwhites, who in the 
South are predominantly Negroes, in 
the total population. 

In Table I can be seen the total 
number of patients in the South in 
mental hospitals, the white population, 
the Negro population, and the percent- 
age of Negroes in the hospitals. Flor- 
ida, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi 
and Virginia have a greater number of 
Negroes in their mental hospitals than 
they are in proportion to the general 
population. The remaining states re- 
porting have a smaller number of Ne- 
groes in the mental hospitals than they 
have in proportion to the general pop- 
ulation. Two states, Oklahoma and 
Missouri, have both small percentages 
of Negroes in the mental hospitals and 
the general population. The informa- 
tion in Table I may or may not be 
indicative of the true picture of the 
ratio of Negroes to whites in the 
mentally ill segment of our Southern 
population. “It has been said that it 
was the practice of Southern institu- 
tions to admit only the more severe 
Negro mental cases.” It is also be- 
lieved that as yet, “The Negro com- 


Federal Security Agency, Patients in 
Mental Institutions, 1949. Washington: 
ae Health Service Publication, No. 233, 

S. Government Printing Office, 1952. 

bes he Y. Williams, and Claud P. Car- 
michael, “The Incidence of Mental Disease 
in the Negro,” Journal of Negro Education, 
18: 276-282, No. 3, Summer, 1949. 
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munity is not as aware as the white frightening and smacks of trickery on 
community of psychiatry and of the the part of the white doctor. It may 
fact that emotional illness and behavior seem like another device of the white 
disorders can be alleviated ...If and majority to decieve and keep the Ne- 
when there is sufficient number of both gro in his place.’” 


Negro and white psychiatrists to cope 
with emotional illness in all its various 


manifestations, it will be be necessary ‘Helen V. McClean, “The Emotional 
to educate the Negro concerning psy- — feaith of Negroes,” Journal of Negro Edu- 


chiatry. For the Negro, it seems cation, 18: 283-290, No. 3, Summer, 1949, 


TABLE I 


A COMPARISON OF NEGRO AND WHITE MENTAL PATIENTS 


In SoutHern Srate-Supportep MENTAL HospItAts 


MENTAL PATIENTS 








Per Cent 
States Total White Negro Negroes 





Alabama 9,098 6,665 2,443 27 
Arkansas (1) 5,681 4,635 1,046 18 
Delaware 1,263 

Florida (4) 9,401 7,093 2,308 25 
Georgia 9,586 

Kentucky 9.040 7,873 1,167 13 
Louisiana 9,930 7,338 2,592 26 
Maryland 11,923 9,715 2,208 19 
Mississippi (5) 4,760 2,210 (2) 2,550 53 
Missouri 13,704 12,218 992 8 
North Carolina 13,704 10,788 2,916 21 
Oklahoma (6) 8,745 7,878 867 9 
South Carolina 7,914 5,336 2,578 33 
Tennessee (7) 6,451 (147) 

Texas (8) 25,964 23,770 2,194 8 
Virginia 16,718 12,364 4,349 26 
West Virginia (9) 4,503 


Total 167,882 117,878 28,210 24 





(1) Arkansas has 17 Negro Psychiatric aids. 

(2) Data are taken from—Patients in Mental Institutions, 1949, Fed. Sec. Agency. U. S. 
Public Health Service. 

(3) Figures as of October 31, 1951. 

(4) The State of Florida has 425 Negro workers in its mental institutions at non-pro- 
fessional levels. 

(S) The State of Mississippi has never received an application from Negro psychiatrists, 
physicians, or social workers. The have approximately 265 Negroes in the nursing 
service. 

Oklahoma has a Negro hospital. 

Tennessee has three state hospitals. Eastern State Hospital returned the only 
questionnaire. 

Texas has one Negro social worker—non-psychiatric. 

West Virginia has a Negro hospital. No response came from this state. 
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TABLE II 
THE NuMBER OF NEGROES IN THE GENERAL POPULATION 
IN THE SEVENTEEN SOUTHERN STATES 
GENERAL POPULATION* 





Per Cent 
Total Non- White Non- White 


3,061,743 982,243 32 
1,909,511 428,003 22 
Delaware 318,085 44,207 14 
Florida 2,771,305 605,258 22 
Georgia 3,444,578 1,064,005 31 
Kentucky 2,944,806 202,876 7 
Louisiana 2,683,516 886,968 33 
Maryland 2,343,001 388,014 17 
Mississippi 2,178,914 990,485 46 
Missouri 3,954,653 299,066 8 
North Carolina 4,061,929 1,078,814 27 
Oklahoma 2,233,351 200,796 9 
South Carolina 2,117,027 823,624 39 
Tennessee 3,291,718 531,468 16 
Texas 7,711,194 984,963 13 
Virginia 3,318,680 737,038 22 
West Virginia 2,005,552 115,268 ‘6 


~—— 
———— 


State 


Alabama 


Arkansas 











*From the U. S. Census—1950. 
TABLE III 


Tue Numper or Necro AND WHITE PROFESSIONALS EMPLOYED 
IN THE SOUTHERN STATE-SUPPORTED MENTAL Hospitats: 





Physicians Graduate Nurses Social Workers Psychologists 


co aan 
— 








State Total Negro Total Negro Total Negro Total Negro 


0 





Alabama 12 9 0 
Arkansas 23 19 1 
Delaware 8 31 

Florida 14 26 
Georgia 22 

Kentucky 28 

Louisiana 15 

Maryland 43 

Mississippi 18 

Missouri 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia 
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In Table III is shown the number 
of Negro professional workers in the 
Southern mental hospitals. Three of 
the states have no Negroes in the pro- 
fessional category. Three of the states 
employ Negro physicians with a high 
of four in one of the three states. 
Seven of the states employ Negro 
psychiatric nurses with a range from 
one to eleven. Negro psychiatric social 
workers are found in three of the states. 
Only two states employ Negro clinical 
psychologists. In the fourteen states 
which responded to the questionnaire 
there is a total of fifty-four Negro 
physicians, nurses, social workers and 
psychologists working in the mental 
hospitals. Twenty-three of these are 
employed in one state. 


One of the Southern states reports a 
non-discriminatory hiring policy. In 
the mental hospitals of this state, the 
Negro professional represents twenty- 
six per cent of the total professional 
group, yet, Negroes are just seventeen 
per cent of the total state population. 


That there is a small number of Ne- 
gro professionals in the field of mental 
health is generally known. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that some Southern 
states employ no Negro workers classi- 


fied as professionals. One state insti- 
tution reported that they have received 
no applications from Negro psychia- 
trists, physicians, or social workers, 
In another report it was stated that, 
“Many administrators seem to fear that 
the employment of Negro personnel 
will cause ‘trouble, in that some of 
their other personnel might leave.” 


This study reveals that Negroes 
represent an equal proportion of the 
mental patients in the state-supported 
mental hospitals as they are repre- 
sented in the population of the South- 
ern states. Negroes are not employed 
in the mental hospitals of four South- 
ern states and in some several cate- 
gories in other Southern states. Only 
one state in the South employs Ne- 
groes in all four professional areas and 
in this state they are hired on a non- 
segregated basis. There is a definite 
need to alter the employment pattern 
in the state-supported mental hospitals 
to include Negro professional workers 
in all areas, especially in view of the 
segregated patterns that exist in the 
South. 


‘Rutherford B. Stevens, “Interracial Prac- 
tices in Mental Hospitals,” Mental Hygiene, 
36: 56-65, No. 1, 1952. 
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Section F: Expected Versus Actual Social Behavior Of 
Negro Adolescent Girls in a Southern Rural Community 


Rosert M. Frumkin 
Department of Sociology, Ohio State University 


AND 


Mayme S. Branpysurea 
Instructor, Department of Home Economics, Eastover High School, 
Eastover, South Carolina 


HEN A CuiLp Reacues Puserty 
W anp GraDUALLy Beains To FREE 


Hmsetr from the protection and the 
authority of the home, he is faced with 
a set of social standards to which he 
is expected, both by the community as 
a whole and his parents in particular, 
to live up to. If he is to make an 
adequate adjustment to this challenging 
period of life, his actual social behavior 
must be, at least, to some extent, that 
which is expected by those in authority 
in his environmental setting. For the 
Negro adolescent this adjustment is 
even more challenging.’ For the Negro 
adolescent living in the Southern part 
of the United States this adjustment 
is, perhaps, even more difficult. 


In recent years, one of the writers 
working in a Southern rural community, 
was presented with some very real 
problems. It seemed that there were 
a number of social behavior problems 
over which the leaders of the com- 
munity in which she was working were 
much concerned. They believed that 
the Negro adolescent girls of the com- 
munity were behaving in a way which 
was detrimental to themselves, to the 
community, and to the Negro in gen- 
eral. This writer felt that a study 
analyzing the etiological factors related 
to these problems would, in some way, 
shed light on the subject so that some 
positive community action might be 
taken in order to ammeliorate the 
present conditions. 


'C. S. Johnson, “The Education of the 
Negro Child.” American Sociological Re- 
wew, 1:264-272, 1936. 


Simply stated, it was the purpose of 
this study to: 1) make a comparative 
analysis of the expected and actual so- 
cial behavior of a representative sample 
of Negro adolescent girls who were at- 
tending the Eastover High School; 2) 
to point out the areas of difference; 
and 3) on the basis of the findings, to 
suggest a program of action which 
might help these girls make a better 
adjustment to the standards of the com- 
munity in which they live. 


Definition of Significant Terms 


1. Actual Behavior as used in this 
study refers to the social behavior ex- 
pressed by our sample of Negro ado- 
lescent girls in their responses to a 
questionnaire (constructed by one of 
the writers), and to which we shall 
refer to as Form I. 


2. Expected Behavior refers to that 
social behavior of the adolescent girls 
which is expected by the parents and 
the adults of the community as they 
express such behavior in response to 
a second questionnaire (constructed by 
the same writer), and to which we shall 
refer to as Form II. 


Field Sources and Description 
of Samples 


The study being reported in this 
paper was made in the rural community 
of Eastover, South Carolina, which is 
25 miles east of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. It is a rural-farm community of 
about 2,000 persons, 57 per cent of 
whom are Negro. The region in which 
this community is located is chiefly de- 
voted to the raising of cotton. 
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According to the Richland County 
Farm Home Administration, only 11 
per cent of the Negro farmers of this 
community own their own farms. The 
others engaged in farming are tenant 
farmers, share-croppers, or farm hands. 
Those Negroes not engaged in farming, 
earn their living in skilled, semi- 
skilled, unskilled, domestic and building 
service occupations. Some few are 
self-employed. 

Thus, the socio-economic status of 
the average Negro family in this com- 
munity is toward the lower end of the 
social class continuum. The average 
number of children per family was 
found to be 4.7. Adequate recreational 
facilities for the youth of the com- 
munity were decidedly lacking. About 
the only sources of recreation were 
three “juke joints” and an occasional 
high schoo] social program. There were 
also several churches in the community 
which also provided some infrequent 
sort of recreation for their youthful 
members. 

Our sample of Negro adolescent girls 
consisted of 69 girls enrolled in the 
home economics classes of the Eastover 
High School, and to which we later 
refer to as Sample I. They were first, 
second, and third year students, and 
had an average age of 15.4 years. 
Only 6 per cent of these girls came 
from broken homes. 

Sample II, the 187 parents and 
adults of the community who partici- 
pated in this study, consisted of 58 
per cent women and 42 per cent men, 
and represented a good cross-section 
of the Negro population in terms of 
occupation and socio-economic status. 
About 70 per cent of Sample II was 
married, about 15 per cent were di- 
vorced or separated, and around 10 per 
cent were single. Approximately 60 
per cent had not completed school be- 
yond the eighth grade; others completed 
some high school, and a fair proportion 
completed one or more years of college. 


Description of Instruments 


Form I which was administered to 
Sample I (the 69 girls) consisted of 
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two sections: Section A, personal and 
family background; and Section B, the 
actual behavior of the girls in the com- 
munity. 

Form II which was given to Sample 
II (the 187 adults) also had two sec- 
tions, a Section A and B. The former 
dealt with the personal background of 
these adults, and the latter with ques- 
tions which would reveal the type of 
social behavior they expected of the 
adolescent girls in the community. 


Findings 


Our findings are summarized in the 
following table: 


Our table shows that in 50 per cent 
of the behaviors investigated the par- 
ents and adults (Sample II) and the 
adolescent girls (Sample I) were not 
in conflict. In the other half, however, 
there were slight and stronger conflicts. 

The two greatest discrepancies exist- 
ed in the areas designated as “Going 
to juke joints” and “Kissing and pet- 
ting with boys.” Both of these be- 
haviors had a total discrepancy score 
of -5. In the remaining areas in which 
some conflict was evident the total 
discrepancy scores were relatively in- 
significant. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The most significant finding in this 
study, the authors believe, is that very 
little real difference seems, to exist in 
the actual and expected social behaviors 
assessed. However, significant differ- 


ences occur in two crucial areas— 
“Kissing and petting with boys” and 
“Going to juke joints.” These two 
areas of social behavior in conflict with 
the social standards of the community 
are inextricably related. As modes of 
behavior in conflict with community 
norms they seem to stem from one com- 
mon origin. This origin is found to 
be the common source of juvenile de- 
linquency in many communities—that 
is, the lack of wholesome and super- 
vised social and recreational programs 
for adolescents is an important etio- 
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logical factor in juvenile delinquency.” 
The youth of Eastover do not have 
adequate recreational and social pro- 
grams to participate in and stay out of 
trouble. 


Most of the adolescent girls are so 
poor they can’t afford the proper party 
clothes when parties are made. Even 
their “best” clothes are not good enough 
for the parties that do take place. 

Because of their socio-economic sta- 
tus many of these girls do not have a 


*A. T. Jameson, “Psychological Factors 
Contributing to the Delinquency of Girls.” 
Journal of Juvenile Research, 22 :25-32, 1938. 
See also, S. Glueck and E. T. Glueck. One 
Thousand Juvenile Delinquents. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1934. 


home they would be proud to invite 
their friends over to. Due to an in- 
sufficient amount of training in the so- 
cial graces many of them remove them- 
selves from all kinds of social contacts 
for fear of making some sort of social 
blunder. 

Although the high school provides 
some social and recreational activities 
the adolescent girls who need them most 
do not participate because of the lack 
of nice clothes and because they feel 
socially inadequate or awkward. 

For the aforementioned reasons many 
adolescent girls thus seek emotional ex- 
pression and social contacts in the juke 
joints and the “necking parties’ which 
are as forms of social behavior, in con- 


TABLE I 


Tue ACTUAL vs. THE Expectep Soci1AL BEHAVIOR OF NEGRO ADOLESCENT GIRLS 








Type of Behavior Total Discrepancy 


Group Discrepancies* 





(Sample I Sample II) 





Going to church 

. Going to movies 

. Going to dances 

Going to parties 

. Going to juke joints 

. Going to parties, movies, 

dances, etc., after dark 

a. Going alone 
b. Escorted properly 
c. With boy friend 

7. Entertaining boys and 
girls at home 

8. Using profane language 

9. Using tobacco 

10. Using liquor 

11. Accepting money from boys 

12. Kissing and petting 

with boys 


‘ 


NAF wn 
mMnNNH OO 


Yes 





—10 





*Weights for responses by Sample I were equal to: Yes ( —2), No (—1). Weights 
for responses by Sample II were equal to: Yes (+ 2), No (+ 1). Thus, on type of 
behavior #1, “Going to church,” there was complete agreement, i. e., the actual behavior 
of the girls was in accordance with that expected of them. In the matter of “Going to 
parties,” parents and adults approved more of this activity than did the girls themselves. 
However, in the matter of “Going to juke joints,” there was complete, (or almost complete), 
disagreement, i.e., while a good majority of the girls went to juke joints there were many 
adults who strongly disapproved of this behavior. 
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flict with the social standards of the 
community. 


Recommendations 


As a result of this study, the follow- 
ing recommendations have been made 
to the leaders of the Eastover com- 
munity : 

1) That more emphasis be placed on 
home improvement and home beautifi- 
cation through a greater expansion and 
intensification of the home economics 
program of the high school. 

2) That the cooperation of the 
adults in the community be solicited so 
that an optimum ameliorative program 
could be carried out in a relatively 
short period of time. 

3) That more wholesome sccial acti- 
vities be planned for the adolescents of 
the community with their cooperation 
in making it a success. 

4) That a unit of social graces be 
instituted into the high school curricu- 
lum in order to help give adolescents 
confidence in social] situations. 


5) That im clothing classes, the ado- 
lescent girls should be encouraged to 
make their own clothes, to know how 
to wear them, and to learn the basic 
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elements on how to improve their gen- 
eral personal appearance. 

It was hoped that by carrying out 
these recommendations the Negro ado- 
lescent girls of the Eastover community 
shall have the opportunity to achieve 
a better individual and social adjust- 
ment to life in their community. 
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